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Thomas  James  Hurst  of 
The  Seattle  Times,  with 
Pakistani  boy  after  quake 
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I  needed  a  kind  of  rebirth.  Uitimateiy, 
i  had  to  find  my  piace  in  the  worid  again 
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Cover:  Thomas  James  Hurst  of  The  Seattle  Times  poses  with  9-year-old 
Basit  Zaheen.  Hurst  adjusted  the  camera  settings  and  framed  the  photo, 
and  the  boy’s  mother,  Hafeeza,  snapped  the  picture. 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2.5  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 


THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P’s  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 
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LETTERS 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  K'elcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters^  I 
editorandpublisher.eom,  fax  to  (646)  \ 

654-5370,  or  xi'rite  to  Editor 

&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York,  \ 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title,  ! 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters  \ 

may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


CHARTING  A  NEW  COURSE 

IN  Jennifer  Saba’s  article,  "Read- 
ership  Read}’  to  Sail?"  (October  E^P, 
p.  10),  Pmdential  Equip’  Research 
Analyst  Ste\’en  Barlow’  argues  that  ’’For 
all  the  noise  made  about  readership,  not 
enough  new  spapers  are  making  an  ettbrt 
to  measure  it."  Prudential  bases  its  claim 
on  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations'  Reader 
Profile  information,  and  notes  that  because 
some  of  the  nation's  largest  new  spapers 
don't  subscribe  to  this  data,  “making  new  s- 
paper-to-new’spaper  comparisons  w  ould 
be  impossible." 

In  fact,  readership  of  more  than  300 
new  spapers,  including  all  of  the  top  50, 
lU'e  measured  Puce  a  year  by  Scarborough 
Research,  a  third-parP’  audience  data 
supplier  used  by  more  than  500  advertising 
agencies  to  evaluate  new  spapers  in  their 
national  media  plans.  New  spapers  make 
significant  investments  to  have  their  audi¬ 
ence  measured  by  Scarborough  and  other 
suppliers  to  ensure  advertisers  ha\  e  access 
to  current,  credible,  and  comparable  data. 

In  addition,  the  New  spaper  Association 
of  America's  New  spaper  Audience  Data¬ 
base  (NADbiuse).  available  at  wvwx.new  spa- 
peraudience.com.  aggregates  print  and 
online  audience  data  tfom  Scarborough 
Research  and  new  spaper  Web  site  data 
from  Nielsen  NetRatings.  More  than  100 
new  spapers  representing  almost  all  major 
markets  participate  in  NAdbase,  including 
such  "notable  players"  as  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  New  York's  Daily  Neics,  imd 
the  Nrw  York  Post. 

The  data  are  fresh,  with  updates  ever}’ 
spring  imd  fall.  The  database  has  been 
enhimced  with  the  introduction  of  a  new’ 
interactive  tool  built  by  SciU’borough 
Research  that  allow’s  ad\’ertisers  —  and 
Wall  Street  analysts  —  to  easily  generate 
their  ow’n  reports  on  national  and  locid 
new  spaper  print  and  online  audience  data. 

While  N.A.\  believes  both  circulation  imd 
readership  are  important  measures  of  the 
new  spaper  audience,  simply  counting 
circulation  numbers  in  a  \’acuum  obscures 


understanding  of  how’  consumers  actually 
use  new  spapers.  Competition  for  audiences 
in  a  time  of  massive  attention  deficit  means 
that  w  e  have  to  get  hill  credit  for  all  the 
people  w  e  reach  and  how’  w  e  reach  them. 
Readership  not  onb’  is  read}’  for  sail  as 
a  valid  audience  metric,  but  it's  charting  a 
new’  course. 

JOHN  F.  STURM 

PRESIDENT/CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
New  spaper  Association  of  America 
\'ienna.  \  a. 

REAOERSHIP  METRIC  IN  QUESTION 

1  ENJOYED  YOUR  "FIXING  PrINT" 
package  of  stories  ("Paging  New’ 

Ideas."  October  E^P.  p.  22).  They 
w  ere  about  the  best  I've  seen  on  w  hat  the 
business  is  Umd  isn't)  doing  to  save  itself 
I  also  liked  your  stoiy’  about  the  reader- 
ship  metric.  N-A\  has  been  tlogging  this, 
but  I  don't  believe  Wall  Street  or  advertisers 
are  bi^ng  it.  Circulation  is  an  irrehitable 
number  —  he  about  it.  and  }’ou  go  to  jail. 

In  contrast,  readership  is  based  on  w  hat 
respondents  tell  us;  w  e  can't  know  for  sure 
w  hether  they're  reading  the  paper  or  not. 

The  readership  metric  is  compromised 
hirther  w  hen  you  add  online,  because  some 
researchers  count  one  online  Msit  per 
month  as  regular  readership  —  hard!}’  w  hat 
I'd  call  regular.  I  w  as  happ}’  to  see  that  your 
stor}’  looked  at  this  issue  w’ith  an  objective 
and  critical  eye,  in  contrast  to  w  hat  you  see 
at  the  NAAs  site. 

ALAN  JACOBSON 

Brass  Tacks  Design 
Norfolk.  Va. 


THE  ELEPHANT  IN  THE  RUUM 

JOE  Strupp's  point  on  steroids 
coverage  ("Caught  Not  Looking." 
October  E&P,  p.  42)  w  as  w  ell  taken. 
Those  of  us  w  ho  cover  Oh’mpic  sports 
laughed  at  the  w  ay  baseball  writers  dealt 
W’ith  the  rise  in  home  runs  even  before 
the  1998  chase. 

Should  I  ha\’e  turned  my  e.xpertise  to 
basebcdl?  Possibly.  But  at  least  know’  I 
didn't  avoid  the  subject. 

PHILIP  HERSH 

SPORTS  COLUMNIST 


OF  COURSE  SPORTSWRITERS  BLEW 

it  on  the  steroids  scandal!  And 
in  the  past  they  blew’  issues  with 
alcohol,  marijuana,  cocaine,  infidelit}’.  and 
promiscuit}’.  But  then  again.  bo}’s  w’ill  be 
boys.  As  an  Army  public  aft'airs  officer  w  ho 
embedded  nearly  100  members  of  the  press 
and  broadcast  media  in  my  unit  during 
OIF,  I  w  as  amused  at  the  accusations  that 
the  media  w  ould  become  "in-bedded"  w’ith 
the  soldiers  and  not  report  candidly. 

In  my  opinion,  there  w  as  more  honest 
reporting  in  three  w  eeks  of  the  initial 
ground  w  ar  than  there  has  been  in  decades 
of  sports  reporting  or  other  beat  reporting 
such  as  law’  enforcement  or  government 
officials  at  any  level.  Reporters  ha\’e  long 
given  up  their  objecthit}’  for  access  in  these 
"beats." 

MICHAEL  BIRMINGHAM 
Lt.  Col.,  U.S.  Army 


- -  50  YEARS  AGO  - - 

NEWSPAPERDOM"  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NOVEMBER  3.  1956: 

A  federal  judge  ruled  that  the  City 
News  Co,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa,,  must 
pay  some  40  minors  who  bundled 
the  Bethlehem  Globe-Times  and 
assisted  on  delivery  trucks.  The 


youths  were  not  receiving  the 
minimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour. 

NOVEMBER  24.  1956: 
The  APME  demanded  this  week 
that  President  Eisenhower  rescind 


Executive  Order  No.  10.501,  which 
gave  17  federal  agency  heads  the 
right  to  classify  information.  Said 
one  managing  editor.  "There  is 
need  for  censorship  in  wartime, 
but  not  when  we  are  at  peace." 


Chicago  Tribune 

UEURJECTIVITYANU  ACCESS 
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The  Associated  Press  has  named  nine  people  from 
its  editorial,  technical  and  administrative  staff  as 
winners  of  this  year's  Oliver  S.  Gramling  Awards  for 
excellence. 

They  include  a  video  journalist  who  established  a 
new  bureau  in  North  Korea,  a  department  head 
whose  team  takes  the  lead  in  using  research  in 
everything  from  urgent  breaking  news  to  long-term 
investigative  work,  and  editors  who  expanded  AP's 
medical  and  science  offerings  and  created  a  service 
targeted  at  the  under-35  generation  of  readers. 

Their  celebrated  accomplishments,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  4,000-plus  colleagues  around  the  world,  help 
make  the  AP  essential  to  its  members,  subscribers 
and  clients  everywhere. 


Journalism  Award 

KIT  FRIEDEN  I  1 

Heclth  &  Science  Editor, 

New  York 

RAFAEL  WOBER  I  2 

AP  Television  News  video 
journalist,  Beijing 

Achievement  Award 

TED  ANTHONY  I  3 

asap  Editor,  New  York 

LYNN  DOMBEK  I  4 

director  of  the  News  Research 
Center,  Nev./  York 


Spirit  Award 

J.  SCOTT  APPLEWHITE  I  5 

photographer,  Washington,  D.C. 

HOWARD  GROS  I  6 

South  Regional  Director, 
Services  &  Technology, 

New  Orleans 

ELOY  AGUILAR  I  7 

Regional  Administrator  for 
Mexico  Central  America, 

Mexico  City 

CLARENCE  ROY-MACAULAY  I  8 

correspondent,  Freetown, 

Sierra  Leone 

Scholarship  Award 

MICHAEL  STOBBE  I  9 

AP  Medical  Writer,  Atlanta 


The  Gramling  Awards  program,  now  in  its  13th  year,  honors  Associated 
Press  staffers  for  excellence.  The  awards  are  made  possible  by  a  bequest 
from  the  late  AP  newsman  and  executive  Oliver  S.  Gramling,  who  died  in 
1992  at  age  87. 


Associated  Press 

the  essential  global  news  network 


www.ap.org 


Columnist  alive  and  loving  it 


‘Bee' buzz:  show 
usjfour  shorts 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

There’s  a  good  reason  Google 
coughed  up  S1.6  billion  to  buy  out 
the  v\iz  kids  who  started  YouTube: 
Every  one  loves  clever  \ideos.  And  the 
populariU’  of  do-it-yourself  showmanship 
has  not  gone  unnoticed  by  the  folks  at 
The  Sacramento  (Calif)  Bee. 

Hoping  to  capitalize  on  the  craze,  the 
paper  launched  an  extensive  short-film 
contest  called  "Show  Us  Your  Shorts.” 
Californians  are  imited  to  submit  \ideos  no 
longer  than  four  minutes,  with  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  Bee  or  its  Web  site  must  make 
at  least  a  cameo  appearance. 

Marketing  Manager  John  O'Neill 
stresses  that  the  Bee  is  not  looking  for  on- 
the-cheap  commercials  hawking  the  paper: 
"That  is  the  last  thing  we  want.  Hopetiilly 
people  will  look  at  us  in  a  new  light.”  In  a 
commerciid  spot  touting  the  contest  on 
a  MySpace  page,  one  man  beats  another 
with  a  rolled-up  newspaper. 

All  entries  will  be  made  available  for 
public  Hewing  in  November.  A  panel  of 
judges  including  the  Bee's  film  critic  Carla 
Meyer  will  narrow  the  field  to  five  films. 
Come  December,  the  public  will  be  asked 
to  vote  on  their  favorite  short.  The  winner 
will  receive  S1,000,  while  two  runners-up 
will  be  awarded  S250  each.  s 


.  .  1 

1  / 
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Short  films  are  all  the  rage  in  the  Bee’s  contest 
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Syndicated  writer  Molly  Ivins  is  no  less  acerbic  following  her  third  round  of  battling  cancer. 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

You’d  expect  Molly  Ivtns  —  syn- 
dicated  columnist,  best-selling 
author,  and  veteran  exiscerator  of 
the  pompous  and  mendacious  —  to  freely 
ofi’er  her  opinions  to  a  reporter,  and  she 
does,  even  suggesting  this  lede:  “Molly  bins 
Still  Not  Dead.” 

The  third  recurrence  of  the  breast  cancer 
she  hiis  been  battling  since  1999  (and  which 
recently  claimed  her  good  friend,  former 
Texas  Gov.  Ann  Richards)  has  left  the  62- 
year-old  bins  with  precarious  balance, 
minimal  hair,  and  no  illusions  about  the 
redemptive  qualib'  of  life-threatening  ill¬ 
ness.  “I'd  hoped  to  become  a  better  person 
from  confronting  my  own  mortalib,”  she 
laughs.  “But  it  hiisn't  happened.” 

What  haa  happened,  and  continues  to 
happen,  are  her  bvo  columns  a  week,  s\ndi- 
cated  in  hundreds  of  new  spapers,  wittily 
skewering  Republicans  and  “Republican- 
lite”  Democrats  with  her  trademark,  Te.xas- 
size  sense  of  humor,  politely  referred  to  as 


“ribald”  in  some  quarters.  (She  contends 
she  was  fired  from  The  New  York  Times 
back  in  1982  for,  among  other  things, 
referring  to  a  communib 's  annual  chicken¬ 
killing  festival  as  a  “gang  pluck.”)  Her 
passion  for  newspapers,  and  the  good  they 
can  do,  remains  undiminished.  As  chair  of 
the  Teaas  06, s'c/T'er  board,  she’s  especially 
intent  on  helping  to  keep  alive  the  print 
media's  small,  independent  \  oices. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  once  referred  to  Ivins’ 
books  as  “Will  Rogers  with  an  agenda.” 


“We  must  keep  these  alive,  or  you  lose 
an  incredibly  important  part  ot  journalism,” 
she  says.  “The  Observer  breaks  a  lot  of  sto¬ 
ries,  but  its  real  function  is  to  move  stories 
up  the  food  chain.  They  get  picked  up  by 
The  Washington  Post  and  the  York 
Times.  We  broke  a  big  chunk  of  the  Indian 
casinos  stuff  on  Abramoff,  and  were  the 
first  to  do  the  DeLay  stuff.  That  proves  it 
doesn’t  take  that  many  horses  to  get  the 
stor\';  it  takes  a  culture  where  it’s  assumed 
you  get  up  oft’ your  ass  and  get  the  stoiy  .” 

Ivins  says  she’s  “perfectly  comfortable” 
with  the  idea  that  newsgathering  will  move 
to  the  Internet.  You’ll  have  still  the  same 
problems:  Find  out  whether  it’s  true,  and 
put  it  in  a  package  that’s  useful.  “I  think 
this  so-called  war  or  competition  between 
bloggers  and  the  mainstream  media  is  just 
plain  silly,”  she  adds.  “We  all  need  to  be 
supporting  one  another.  I’m  fond  of  many 
bloggers  I  read.” 

She’s  tired  of  being  asked  if  she  minds 
being  part  of  a  “dving”  industiy.  “What 
really  pisses  me  off,”  she  asserts,  “is  being 
part  of  one  that’s  committing  suicide.”  She 
describes  “this  most  remarkable  business 
plan:  Newspaper  owners  look  at  one  anoth¬ 
er  and  say,  'Our  rate  of  return  is  slipping  a 
bit;  let’s  solve  that  problem  by  making  our 
product  smaller  and  less  helpful  and  less 
interesting.’”  She  offers  them  this  piece  of 
advice:  “Damn  fools,  wake  up  and  think.” 

What  may  ultimately  happen,  she  be¬ 
lieves,  is  that  “we  settle  into  some  form  of 
prestige  papers,  a  bit  like  the  British  model, 
where  there  are  papers  that  cover  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  important  subjects,  and 
a  popular  press  that’s  all  T&A.”  For  now, 
however,  she  reads  the  Neu'  York  Times, 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  the  Austin 
daily,  “and  a  lot  more  online.”  The  paper 
she  trusts  the  most  is  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
which,  she  says,  makes  the  recent  cuts  there 
so  hard  to  stomach. 

Ivins  has  published  six  books,  four  of 
them  best-sellers,  including  Mo/Z^/r/ns 
Cant  Say  That,  Can  SheFThe  author  is 
working  with  Lou  Dubose  on  her  next 
book,  whose  subject  —  what  happened  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights?  —  is  undeniably  a  timely 
one,  she  feels.  “The  publisher  doesn’t  know 
this  yet,”  she  avows,  “but  we’re  thinking  of 
calling  it  Chickensnake  in  the  Hen  House. 
It’s  a  storv'  about  getting  so  scared  that 
you  hurt  yourself.” 

On  Oct.  7  in  Austin,  she  was  roasted  at 
a  benefit  for  the  Te.xas  Democracy  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  nonprofit  arm  of  the  Ob.'^erver. 

The  billing  for  the  affair  was  true  to  its  star: 
“A  Roast?  Hell  No!  It’s  a  BBQ.”  @ 


On  Pia 
Hansen’s  last 
day  at  The 
Public  Eye,  with 
Editor  in  Chief 
Bethuel  Thai, 
left,  and 
Crosbey 
Mwanza,  CEO 
of  the 
Swaziland 
Institute  of 
Mass 

Communication. 


Public  Eye  and  maintaining  her  blog  on  the 
Spoke.srnan-Rei'ieu's  site.  She  also  worked 
on  story  ideas  to  be  published  in  the  paper 
upon  her  return. 

Like  her  African  homestay,  blogging  was 
a  new  world  for  Hansen.  Topics  ranged 
from  the  lighthearted  (“My  first  marriage 
proposal”)  to  the  morally  distraught  (“You 
can’t  go  to  Afnca  and  not  talk  about 
AIDS”).  Since  she  only  spent  a  little  more 
than  a  month  in  Lesotho,  and  half  of  her 
day  was  spent  working  at  the  Public  Eye, 
Hansen  knew  her  online  reporting  might 
be  limited.  “I  decided  to  instead  tell  a  bunch 


Features  editor  for  U.S.  paper 
aids  a  weekly  in  Lesotho 


BY  ANNA  CRANE 

PIA  Hansen's  job  as  features 

editor  for  The  Spoke.sman-Revieu: 
has  taken  her  much  farther  from 
Spokane,  Wash.,  than  one  might  expect: 
all  the  way  to  South  Africa.  And  through 
her  blog  “Journey  to  Africa”  (and  then  in 
print  in  early  October),  she  took  many 
of  her  readers  with  her. 

For  almost  five  weeks  beginning  on 
Sept.  9,  Hansen  worked  at  The  Public  Eye, 
a  free  weekly  newspaper  based  in  Maseru, 
Lesotho,  a  South  African  country.  A  self- 
described  volunteer,  writing  coach,  editor, 
and  English  teacher,  Hansen  spent  her 
days  divided  betw  een  working  for  the 


Hansen’s  photos  of  small  town  Mohales  Hook,  left, 
and  the  Morija  arts  festival  helped  illustrate  her  blog. 
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Journey  to  Africa 

i 
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*'She’s  a  very  inteHigent 
person,  a  fantastic  ptio* 
tographer'*  —  roundo 

LARRAZ/Editor,  Las  Vegas  Tribune 


She  adds  that  in  Lesotho  there  are  no 
government  access  laws,  so  reporters  rely 
on  officials’  good  will  to  access  documents 
and  reports:  “The  truth  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  a  ma.ior  advertiser;  there  is  no 
nationwide  newspaper,  and  no  daily. 


her  homestay,  Hansen  noticed  that  her 
host  Mathapeli  was  being  ridiculed  by  other 
reporters.  “I  decided  I  would  have  to  find 
other  ways  in  which  I  could  talk  about  the 
poverty  here  than  by  using  the  people  I’m 
staying  with  as 
examples,”  she  says. 

One  of  those  ways 
was 


of  stories,  much  like  you  would  use  a  travel 
diaiy  ”  she  reflects. 

Some  staples  of  Western  journalism  — 
government  access  laws,  a  literate  audience, 
and  working  Internet  —  are  far  from 
ordinaiy-  in  Lesotho.  In  her  entiy  titled 
“What  Makes  a  Good  Story  in  __ 

Lesotho?”  Hansen  recounts  .  ■ 

an  ethical  debate  with  fellow 
reporter  (and  roommate)  ; 

Mathapeli  Ramonotsi  about 
publishing  a  picture  of  a  young 
girl  disfigured  by  facial  cancer. 

“It  ^^^ll  give  my  story  punch,” 

Mathapeli  said.  ‘It  will  add 
impact.  I  hope  it  \\ill  make 
the  business  community' 
come  forw'ard  with  donations 
for  the  girl.’” 

Hansen  w'as  terrified,  re¬ 
pulsed,  and  fascinated  by  the 
photo:  “In  some  w'ays,  as  much 
as  I  personally  don’t  like  it,  stories  and  pho¬ 
tos  like  this  are  examples  of  Lesotho  chic 
journalism:  This  is  w'hat  the  world  looks 
like  in  Lesotho.  There  is  a  brutal  undertow 
in  this  society’  of  neglect,  poverty’,  and  vio¬ 
lence,  especially  against  w’omen  and  chil¬ 
dren  —  and  if  I’m  here  advocating  the 
Public  Eye  tells  the  truth,  w'arts  and  all, 
then  these  stories  belong  in  the  paper  too.” 


posting  photo¬ 
graphs  she  took 
during  her  stay.  They 
helped  to  infuse 
her  blog  with  a  yisual 
dose  of  reality’. 

Spokesman-Review 
Editor  Steve  Smith 
says  public  reaction 
to  Hansen’s  online  re¬ 
porting  has  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  positive: 
“It’s  been  an  e,xtraordi- 
nary  experience  for  her, 
and  it’s  been  an  extraordinary’  experience 
for  our  readers.  We  yveren’t  sure  if  anyone 
yvould  care,  and  it  turns  out  they  really  do.” 

Her  first  print  story,  “A  Journey  to 
Africa,”  ran  in  the  Spokesman-Review 
on  Oct.l.  It  recounted  her  attendance 
at  a  celebration  of  the  abolishment  of 
apartheid.  She  yvas  among  the  feyv  white 
faces  in  the  crowd.  ® 


'tUedyeitiia 

*  on  rail  hre« 
I  iacrrawy 


corn!  chmica! 


The  Public  Eye’s  offices,  located  in  Maseru.  Since  the  government  is  a  major 
advertiser  in  the  newspaper,  “one  can  only  rock  the  boat  so  much,”  says  Hansen. 

So  one  can  only  rock  the  boat  so  much  and 
stay  in  business  at  the  same  time.” 

Statements  like  these,  however,  were  not 
a  part  of  Hansen’s  blog,  mainly  because 
many  of  her  co-yvorkers  at  the  Public  Eye 
read  it,  and  speaking  of  the  poverty’  that 
surrounded  her  made  for  an  uncomfortable 
newsroom.  After  yvriting  once  about  the 
lack  of  hot  water  and  the  poor  conditions  of 


A  Vegas  notion:  Hire  an  accused  felon 


by  photos  of  horses  she  took  while  reporting  on  a  show  in  the 
area,  saying  they  were  “just  beautiful.” 

So  far,  Deane  has  mostly  been  writing  human  interest  stories 
—  weddings,  community  events,  and  the  like.  She  says  these 
are  just  the  kind  of  stories  that  she  wants  to  tell:  “I  came  to 

[Larraz]  with  the  idea  that  I  want  to  write 
about  bappy  people  doing  successful 
things.” 

Regardless  of  whether  readers  can  ac- 
cept  Deane  as  a  reporter,  however,  Larraz 
stands  by  his  decision  to  hire  her.  “I  hope 
that  people  are  not  that  narrow-minded, 
but  it’s  possible,”  he  says.  “That’s  a  chance 
I’m  going  to  take.” 

Larraz  was  a  political  supporter  of  Deane  when  she  ran  for 
office,  and  the  Las  Vegas  Tribune  editorially  endorsed  her. 

He  believes  that  Deane  should  not  have  been  removed  from 
office  unless  she  was  found  guilty,  and  that  she  desery'es  a  job 
just  like  anyone  else. 

As  for  the  allegations  that  this  is  a  publicity  stunt,  Larraz 
agrees  that  everyone  might  benefit  from  the  free  publicity  but 
maintains  that  Deane  w'as  truly  a  qualified  hire:  “I  hope  that 
people  will  enjoy  her  pieces.  She’s  a  good  lady,  she’s  a  very 
intelligent  person,  and  a  fantastic  photographer.” 


BY  ANNA  CRANE 

IN  WHAT  SOME  MIGHT  CALL  A  PUBLICITY  STUNT  TO  INCREASE 
readership.  Las  Vegas  Tribune  Editor  Rolando  Larraz  made 
an  interesting  hire  in  early  September:  Frances  Deane, 
former  recorder  in  Clark  County,  Nev.  And,  in  what  others  might 
call  an  effort  to  regain  public  credibility, 

Deane  accepted. 

Why  such  skepticism?  Deane  was  a 
former  government  official  who  was 
removed  from  office,  faces  19  felony 
charges,  and  allegedly  stole  public  data 
and  sold  it  for  personal  profit. 

Deane  was  hired  as  a  staff  reporter  and 
photographer  for  the  Las  Vegas  paper. 

She  denies  any  wrongdoing  (her  court  date  is  set  for  April  30), 
and  is  using  her  time  in  the  media’s  harsh  spotlight  as  a  catalyst 
for  a  new  career  in  journalism. 

“It’s  interesting  to  do,  after  having  been  the  subject  of  many 
negative,  un-thought-out  newspaper  articles  and  media  atten¬ 
tion,”  says  Deane.  “I  have  made  a  promise  to  myself  to  treat  my 
subjects  better  than  I  had  been  treated  —  treat  them  in  a  very 
thorough  manner.” 

A  photographer  in  her  free  time,  Deane  was  hired  to  shoot 
and  write  about  local  events.  Larraz  was  particularly  impressed 
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directly  to  schools,  which  pass  the  low 
price  on  to  parents  through  tuition  or 
fees.  Single  copies  sold  in  supermarkets 
account  for  8%  to  10%  of  its  circulation. 

But  Mi  Super  Diario  is  essentially  an 
advertiser-supported  newspaper  —  but  it 
doesn’t  have  any  advertisements.  Instead, 
four  or  five  advertisers  such  as  Burger 
King  can  place  a  single  logo  in  the  paper. 
Says  Echeverry,  “We  don’t  [have]  commer¬ 
cial  ads  because  the  newspapers  are  going 
to  the  schools,  and  the  schools  wouldn’t 
like  ads  in  the  newspapers.” 

Copies  are  delivered  before  school 
starts  at  10  a.m.  In  a  decidedly  Bolivian 
twist,  the  same  buildings  serve  as  private 
schools  in  the  mornings,  and  public 
schools  in  the  afternoon.  “So  the  rich  kids 
read  the  paper,  and  leave  it  for  poor  kids,” 
Echeverry  adds. 

The  paper  is  almost  certainly  growing 
newspaper  readers  for  the  future,  says 
Michael  P.  Smith,  executive  director  of  the 
Media  Management  Center  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University:  “Our  research  shows  that 
the  best  readers  today  —  no  matter  what 
the  country'  —  are  the  adults  who  had  a 
newspaper  in  the  school  or  in  the  home. 
That  speaks  clearly  to  the  need  to  get  news¬ 
papers  into  the  hands  of  young  people.” 

Mi  Super  Diario  is  the  first  kids’  daily  in 
Latin  America,  but  the  concept  has  already 
proven  successful  in  France. 

French  publisher  Play  Bac  Presse  prints 
four  “quotidien,”  or  daily,  newspapers  for 
four  age  groups:  Quoti  for  5-  and  6-year- 
olds;  Le  Petit  Quotidien  for  ages  7  to  9; 
Mon  Quotidien  for  ages  10  to  13;  and  LMc- 
tu  for  teens  14  to  18.  The  papers,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  about 
200,000,  are  sold  on  a  subscription  basis 
and  mailed  to  homes. 

For  five  months  last  year.  The  Miami 
Herald  tested  the  Play  Bac  concept  in  part 
of  its  market.  Three  age-specific  papers  — 


Bolivian  paper  a  ‘super’  hit 
with  grade  schoolers 


Mi  Super  Diario 
features  hard 
news  for  7-  to 
11 -year-olds 
and  runs  four 
pages  long. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

US.  PUBLISHERS  DESPERATELY 

looking  for  ways  to  attract  young 
•  readers  may  want  to  turn  their 
attention  south  —  way  south,  to  Bolivia. 

Mi  Super  Diario  (translation:  “My  Super 
Daily  Paper”)  is  a  standalone  daily  de¬ 
signed  for  7-  to  11-year-olds  that  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Carlos  Echeverry,  a  newspaper 
industry'  consultant  who  runs  a  company 
called  The  Idea  Machine.  In  its  three  years. 
Mi  Super  Diario  has  tripled  its  circulation 
to  12,000  and  proven  a  big  hit  with  gram¬ 
mar  school  kids  in  Cochabamba,  Bolivia’s 
third-largest  city; 

The  colorful  new'spaper  runs  just  four 
pages  because,  Echeverry  explains,  even 
kids  are  time-pressed  these  days:  “They 
only  have  so  much  time  between  classes.” 

Though  it’s  brief,  about  80%  of  the 
content  is  hard  news  and  current  events. 
“Only  two  items  we  don’t  touch:  religion 
and  sex,”  he  says.  “Everv'thing  else  we 
cover:  economy,  politics,  ecology,  whatever 
is  hard  news  for  a  kid  in  Bolivia.” 

A  staff  of  five  journalists  creates  the 

J new  spaper,  working  out  of 
a  building  that  looks  like 
the  explosion  of  color 
and  graphics  that 
makes  up  a 
I  typical  Mi 
Super  Diario 
page.  It  is  sold 


Daily  7,  Daily  10,  and  Daily  13  —  were 
inserted  into  home-delivered  Heralds  in 
Kendall  Lakes,  a  community  of  about 
14,000  households. 

Mi  Super  Diario,  too,  is  going  interna¬ 
tional.  This  school  year,  it  launched  an 
edition  in  partnership  with  a  paper  in  the 
northern  Me.xico  city'  of  Torreron.  Echever- 
ry  e.xpects  to  follow  that  with  editions  in 
Me.xicali  and  Tijuana.  Ne.xt  year,  the  paper 
will  launch  in  Panama  and  Ecuador.  In 
all  the  new  launches.  Mi  Super  Diario  will 
be  co-branded  with  a  daily  newspaper. 

“I  picked  the  name  on  purpose  so  that 
eventually  I  could  have  partnerships,  like 
Mi  Super  Diario  Tribune  or  Mi  Super 
Diario  Herald^  Echeverry'  notes. 

The  youth  paper  takes  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  approach  than  the  Play  Bac  Presse 
ones,  says  the  Media  Management  Center’s 
Smith:  "The  Bolivian  newspaper  appears 
to  be  a  little  hipper,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  gives  a  little  bit  more  information  that 
teachers  can  use  directly  in  school.  Carlos 
is  a  newspaper  guy  who  has  a  real  commit¬ 
ment  to  literacy,  and  making  sure  young 
people  have  access  to  a  newspaper.”  [S 


Characters  outside  the  building 
where  Mi  Super  Diario  is 
produced  display  the  same 
riotous  color  employed  in  the 
youth  paper’s 
design. 
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What  was  CarKDn  thinking  when  they  made 
the  world’s  fastest  digital  SkR""  even  better? 


1. 


“Exactly  what 
I  was  thinking.”' 


fl^  Peter  Read  Miller 

f  In  my  business,  you  hove  to  be 

/ 

tost.  Lightning  fast.  And  nothing's 
faster  than  my  Canon  EOS- 1 D  Mark  II N,  But  even  with, 
its  8.5  ftames-per-second  speed,  8.2-tnegapixel 
CMOS  sensor  and  incredibly  rugged  body,  Canon 
wasn't  satisfied.  They  know  pros  like  me  demand 
more.  So  they  delivered  a  larger!  brighter  2.5-inch 
LCD  saeen  and  larger  burst  mode,  for  starters.  So 
you  can  thank  photographers  like  me  tor  making 
the  world's  fastest  camera  even  ipetter.  And  we  can 
all  thank  Canon  for  listening.  ; 


For  more  intormatid  •  ■  i  ot .  lineup  of  EF  lenses. 
EOS  accessories  and  PIXMA  Pro  Printers,  visit  us  at 
www.usa.canor  ‘:om/Ci -r-sumer  - 


EOS-1D  Mar-k  II  N 

•  a.,^-MEGARXEL  CMOS  SENSOR 

•  DIGIC  II  IMAGE  PROCESSOR 

•  S.5  FRAMES-PER-SECOND 

•  2.5-INCH  LCD  SCREEN 

•  WEATHER-RESISTANT  BODY  . 

•  PICTURE  STYLE  FUNCTION 

To  learn  more  about  how  you  can  get 
the  most  out  of  your  EOS- ID  Mark  II  N, 
visit  the  Canon  Digital  Lrarning  Center  at 
WWW .  photowor  k  shop .  com/canon 
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budget  tends  to  be  around 
S9,bOO.  Mediabids’  annual 
revenue  is  more  than  SIO 
million. 

Online  auctions  for  ad¬ 
vertising  are  nothing  new. 
Google  got  in  the  game, 
bming  newspaper  space 
and  ha\ing  advertisers  bid. 
The  Boston  Globe  intro¬ 
duced  a  front-page  auction 
for  its  Sunday  recruitment 
section  BostonWorks  in 
May  2005.  However,  Medi¬ 
abids  flips  the  model  over, 
making  newspapers  stand 
on  the  block  —  a  method 
Gould  sa>'s  is  more  productive. 

Using  Google  as  an  e.xample,  Gould  ex¬ 
plained  during  the  conference  call.  The 
feeling  is  that  the  perceived  value  of  that 
space  is  perhaps  even  lower  than  the  dis¬ 
counted  price  that  Google  paid.  Even  at 
50“o  off,  advertisers  don’t  generally  think  to 
themselves.  That’s  a  great  deal.’  They  are 
still  thinking.  That’s  a  prett>‘  high  price.’” 

Indeed,  The  Boston  Globe  hiis  quietly 
stopped  pushing  its  online  auctions  due 
to  lack  of  demand,  confirms  Jcison  Kissell, 
managing  director  of  BostonWorks.  ”We 
have  stopped  emphiisizing  and  promoting 
it,"  he  savs.  but  it  is  still  available.  T 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

NEWSP.XPKRS,  which  OXCE  THl'MB- 
ed  their  noses  at  alternative  selling 
methods,  are  now  willing  to  tiy 
amihing  when  it  comes  to  gaining  ad  rev¬ 
enue.  One  company  experiencing  the  bene¬ 
fits;  Mediabids,  an  online  marketplace  that 
sen  es  advertisers  and  agencies  iUong  with 
newspapers  and  magiizines.  The  Winsted, 
Conn.-bcised  company  tiikes  its  cue  from 
online  travel  sites,  with  publishers  in  this 
case  bidding  on  advertisers’  dollars. 

“It’s  not  reallv  an  i  •  i 

auction.”  Jedd  ^uld,  gyViyiiabidS 
president  and  founder  ^ 
of  N  lediabids,  tells 
E^P.  “It’s  a  situation 
w  here  the  ad\  ertiser 
is  getting  bids  or  pro-  # 

posals  from  publica-  ~ 

tions  and  using  that 
framework  to  deter-  * 

mine  which  [buys]  - 

are  right  for  them." 

Mtxliabids  gathers  the  information  from 
newspapers,  including  rates,  specs,  circula¬ 
tion.  and  demographic  information,  and 
presents  it  to  an  advertiser  in  one  package. 
“It’s  a  prett>-  clean  process  that  saves  adver¬ 
tisers  a  lot  of  time,  \  ersus  the  conventional 
process  of  calling  multiple  publications  and 
trying  to  detemiine  the  rates  and  deadline," 
said  Gould  during  a  conference  call  hosted 
by  Wacho\ia  Equit>  Research.  "There’s 
a  whole  range  of  issues  that  miike  the 
com  entioniil  method  of  sales  kind  of  ineffi¬ 
cient.  So  that’s  been  our  bedrock.” 

It’s  no  surprise  that  it  took  a  while  for 
newspapers  to  catch  on.  When  the  platform 
first  launched  in  2002,  publishers  wouldn’t 
touch  it  with  a  10-foot  pole.  “A  lot  of 
publications  felt  like  we  were  not  a  method 
of  selling,  that  somehow  we  would  detract 
from  their  sales  efforts,"  says  Gould, 
who  used  to  nin  a  chain  of  weeklies  in 
Connecticut.  "Our  argument  is  that  we 
are  selling  ads  that  your  sales  reps  don’t 
know  about  yet." 

Mediabids  now  hiis  more  thim  10,000 
advertisers  and  agencies  using  the  site,  and 
more  than  4,000  publications  (()0°o  news¬ 
papers,  40%  magazine).  It  tends  to  attract 
regional  advertisers  and  "thousands  of 
mom-and-pop  t>pe  businesses,"  Gould 
notes.  The  majorit}-  of  participating  news- 


is  Bought  and 


Online  and  upward  at  ONA 

BY  DAVID  HIRSCHMAN 


industr>-  will  continue  to  evolve. 

More  than  500  people  showed  up  at 
this  year’s  confab,  making  it  the  best-at¬ 
tended  in  the  association’s  historj’.  Right 
from  the  outset,  keynote  addresses  from 
Washington  Post  Editor  Len  Downie  and 


Blogger  PROFESSOR  Jeff  J.vrvis 
called  the  Online  News  Associa¬ 
tion’s  convention  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  early  October  "the  death  of 
Eeyore,”  referring  to  the  pessimistic 
donkey  in  the  Winnie 
the  Pooh  children’s 

books.  Indeed,  as  '  B  r 

opposed  to  pa.st  confer-  1  H  ’  ? 

ences,  this  year  there  '  H  _ 

Wcis  less  fear  and  hand- 
wTinging  and  more  of  a 
focus  on  how  the  news 


The  2006  conference 
drew  more  than  500 
people,  the  best  atten¬ 
dance  in  its  history. 
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Photo  of  the  Month 

THEY  HAVE  HORSE  SEHSE 

ROB  GOEBEL,  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR,  OCT.  4 

Although  they  may  be  somewhat  out  of  step  with 
much  of  modern  life,  one  thing  the  Amish  appreciate 
for  sure  is  the  horse-and-bugg}’.  Here,  a  few  of  them 
lean  against  the  rail  to  catch  the  action  at  Indiana  Downs  near 
Shelbv'ville,  Ind.  Warming  up  at  the  harness  racetrack  before 
the  seventh  race  is  a  driver  with  a  horse  named  VL  Fern.  It  s 
not  known  if  any  of  the  Amish  placed  a  bet.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Ad  money  to  offer  a  green  Xmas? 


BBC  News  DepuU'  director  Adrien  Van 
Klaveren  focused  on  the  waj’S  new  technol- 
og>'  has  forced  their  organization  to  adapt 
strategies.  At  the  Post,  said  Downie,  “ever>  - 
one  wants  to  be  a  blogger,”  because  it  brings 
reporters  closer  to  their  readers.  Klaveren, 
meanwhile,  touched  on  questions  of  how 
the  BBC  would  work  to  incorporate  more 
photos  and  videos  submitted  by  users.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  distributing 
content  on  multiple  platforms,  and  talked 
about  how  the  task  for  content  producers 
is  to  remember  that  they're  in  the  “informa¬ 
tion”  business,  which  he  said  should  be 
thought  of  as  a  more  broad  focus  for  news. 

Dallas  Mavericks 
owner  and  HDNet 
founder  Mark  Cuban 
suggested  that  news 
sites  should  focus  on 
micro-niches  —  such 
as  elementaiy-  school 
drama  performances, 
for  example  —  and  he 
expanded  on  his  recent 
assertion  that  anyone 
who  bought  video¬ 
sharing  site  YouTube 
would  be  "crazv.”  Even 
as  he  said  it.  word  had  begun  to  circulate 
about  the  site's  imminent  S1.65  billion 
purchase  bv'  Google. 

Yahoo's  Kevin  Sites  explained  how  he 
spent  the  past  year  creating  his  “Hot  Zone” 
project  that  combined  video,  text,  and 
still  photography  to  cover  armed  conflicts 
and  e.xpose  stories  largely  ignored  by  the 
mainstream  media.  The  year  took  him  to 
22  conflict  zones  and  19  countries,  and  he 
described  how  he  edited  video  on  the  fly 
and  filed  it  to  the  site  via  satellite  hook-up. 

MSNBC's  Jennifer  Sizemore  spoke  about 
her  site's  special  features  being  readied 
for  the  2006  midterm  elections.  She  noted 
that  MSNBC.com  had  partnered  with 
several  offline  publications  (including  the 
NationalJournaT),  and  described  different 
features  including  a  “virtual  earth  map” 
that  would  be  deployed  on  the  site  so  that 
users  could  get  in-depth,  up-to-the-minute 
updates  on  election  night. 

Capping  the  two-day  event  was  the 
presentation  of  the  ONAs  7th  annual 
awards  for  excellence  in  digital  journalism. 
This  year,  MSNBC.com,  The  Center  for 
Public  Integritv;  and  Roanoke.com  —  Web 
site  of  The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  —  took  top 
honors  for  general  excellence,  while  NOLA. 
com  (W^eb  site  of  The  Times-Pieayune  in 
New  Orleans)  won  the  newly  established 
Knight  Award  for  Public  Service.  i 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL 

NEW’  G.xllup  Poll  in  October 
confirmed  a  prediction  made  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  month  for  EiiP  Online 
by  Leo  Shapiro  and  Associates:  Holiday 
spending  should  be  up  this  year.  The  poll, 
conducted  Oct.  9-12,  finds  .\mericans 
planning  to  spend  an  average  of  S907 
on  Christmas  gifts  this  season. 

This  represents  an  8%  increase  over 
last  year,  and  suggests  record  spending, 
considering  recent  years.  Now,  will  retail¬ 
ers  pay  newspapers  for  advertising  to 
take  advantage  of  that? 

Gallup's  final  pre-Christmas  measure 
of  consumer  spending  intentions  in  each 
of  the  past  few  years  (conducted  in  late 


November  or  early  December)  has  ranged 
from  S753  (in  2002)  to  S862  (in  2004). 
Today's  projected  S907  average  is  a  record 
for  this  Gallup  measure,  which  originated 
in  1989  and  has  been  administered  annu¬ 
ally  since  1999.  And  Gallup  notes  that 
the  spending  estimates  tend  to  increase 
as  the  holiday  season  progresses. 

Much  of  this  year's  gain  comes  from 
those  hoping  to  spend  82,500  to  85,000, 
but  younger  women  could  also  “be  one  of 
the  strongest  engines  of  holiday  spending 
this  year,"  Gallup  noted  in  its  Oct.  23  re¬ 
port.  “Women  aged  18  to  49  plan  to  spend 
an  average  81,042  —  a  bit  higher  than 
the  8944  among  men  of  the  same  age.” 
and  also  topping  older  men.  i 


Prof.  Jeff  Jarvis 
saw  less  hand- 
wringing  this  year. 
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Locals  protest  and  defend 


Michigan  paper  draws 
ire.  gets  put  on  the  block 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

First,  a  longtime  critic  of  the 

Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle 
tapped  old  political  friends  on  the 
board  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  to  complain  to 
Chairman  Peter  R.  Kann.  The  former 
Grand  Traverse  County  executive,  K.  Ross 
Childs,  gave  Kann  a  385-page  report  on  the 
Record-Eagle’s  alleged  journalistic  short¬ 
comings,  and  a  petition  signed  by  some  850 
locals  demanding  changes  at  the  paper. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Dow  Jones  board 
announced  that  the  Record-Eagle  was  one 
of  six  Ottaway  papers  being  put  up  for  sale. 

The  criticism  of  the  Record-Eagle  in  turn 
sparked  a  pro-newspaper  petition  drive 
by  an  eclectic  group  that  included  emiron- 
mentalists  and  a  former  mayor.  They 
gathered  1,300  signatures  that  were  sent 
off  to  Ottaway  s  headquarters.  Readers  have 
flooded  the  paper  with  letters  and  Op-Eds. 
Editor  Bill  Thomas  says,  “In  my  view,  this  is 
clearly  improper  use  —  and  improper  polit¬ 


Under  fire:  Traverse  City 


ical  use  —  of  a  corpo¬ 
rate  board  to  muzzle 
a  newspaper.” 

One  thing  every¬ 
one  agrees  upon  is 
that  the  Record- 
Eagle  has  changed 
dramatically  in 
recent  years.  What 
had  been  known  as  a  go-along,  get-along 
newspaper  began  to  devote  itself  to  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  —  and  found  plenty  of 
local  targets.  There  was  the  $8  million 
sewage  processing  building  that  fell  dowTi 
30  days  after  its  ribbon-cutting,  and  alleged 
improprieties  at  a  community  college 
where  Childs  is  a  trustee  —  in  fact,  often 
as  not,  proteges  of  Childs  turned  up  at  the 
center  of  the  stories. 

But  Childs  says  the  Record-Eagle  investi¬ 
gations  are  often  inaccurate  or  simply  piling 
on:  ‘“Vindictive’  is  the  word  that  I  would 
use.”  Top  executives  are  turning  dowTi  re- 


(Mich.)  Record-Eagle  Editor  Bill  Thomas 

cruiting  efforts  by  Traverse  City  businesses 
for  fear  of  the  paper’s  unfairness,  Childs 
charges.  While  he  says  he’s  not  looking  to 
get  anyone  fired,  Childs  denounces  the 
editor’s  “arrogance”  and  “bias.”  A  Dow' 

Jones  spokesman  says  it’s  not  appropriate 
to  respond  to  Childs’  complaints,  since 
the  paper  is  up  for  sale. 

Thomas  says  four  possible  owners  have 
already  come  around  to  kick  the  tires. 
Meanwhile,  he  adds,  the  aggressive  report¬ 
ing  continues  foil-steam:  “We  have  not 
stopped  one  iota  in  terms  of  our  coverage 
in  this  area,  and  we’re  not  going  to  stop.”  S 


Don’t  be  a  paper  tiger  or  a  one-trick  pony 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

EDIA  ECONOMIST  ROBERT 

Picard  traveled  from  Sweden  to 
Mexico  City  to  deliver  a  message 
to  publishers  in  the  United  States:  Your  tra¬ 
ditional  way  of  running  a  news¬ 
paper  business  is  not  sustainable 
—  and  the  window'  of  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  turn  your  company  around 
will  not  stay  open  for  verv'  long. 

The  pressure  on  new'spaper 
margins  will  be  even  more  in¬ 
tense  in  the  future  as  companies 
shift  more  money  out  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  into  other  forms  of 
marketing,  Picard  told  some  700 
newspaper  publishers  and  executives  at  the 
recent  Inter  American  Press  Association 
(lAPA)  62nd  General  Assembly  in  Me.xico 
City'.  Marketers  increasingly  are  concluding 
that  Old  Media  —  including  TV  and  maga¬ 
zines,  as  w'ell  as  new'spapers  —  are  just  not 
w'orth  the  investment,  he  said. 


Picard  is  the  founding  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Media  Economics,  and  now'  directs 
the  Media  Management  and  Transforma¬ 
tion  Center  at  the  Jonkoping  International 
Business  School  in  Sweden. 

“Running  and  owning  a  single 
product  is  verv'  problematic,”  he 
noted.  At  a  time  when  nearly  all 
new'  media  initiatives  are  all  paid 
for  by  consumers,  new'spapers 
are  stuck  w'ith  a  model  that  de¬ 
pends  heavily  on  advertising,  said 
Picard,  adding  that’s  especially 
bad  news  for  the  industiy  ’s  one- 
trick  ponies.  Simply  reiving  on 
new'  print  products  won’t  assure 
long-term  success,  either,  Picard  warned. 

Of  the  top  100  U.S.  companies,  Picard 
pointed  out,  not  one  is  a  pure-play  media 
business.  Tw'enty-five  years  ago,  he  notes, 
there  were  eight  —  “and  they’re  all  gone.” 

And  the  Web  is  unlikely  to  be  a  savior, 
at  least  in  the  short  term.  Picard  noted  that 


online,  it  “often  takes  100  times  more 
people  who  must  be  reached  to  get  the 
same  advertising  revenue  from  one 
newspaper  reader.” 

But  not  all  the  new  s  was  bad  from 
Picard’s  media  think  tank.  Newspaper  com¬ 
panies  have  numerous  market  advantages 
left  and  have  an  almost  unlimited  upside, 
because  right  now'  they  capture  their 
audience’s  attention  for  barely  2%  of  its 
waking  hours:  “You’ve  got  to  develop 
information  and  entertainment  products 
for  the  other  98%  of  their  time,”  he  said. 

What  newspapers  must  stop  doing  is 
thinking  of  each  product  as  an  independent 
unit  that  must  pay  its  owti  way.  “Think  of 
new  product  initiatives  not  as  profit  cen¬ 
ters,  but  as  R&D,”  Picard  told  the  publish¬ 
ers.  Above  all,  he  added,  don’t  think  that 
relentless  cutting  costs  w'ill  work  in  the  long 
run:  “You  can  never  cut  a  company’s  way  to 
a  sustainable  future.  You  can  only  cut  costs 
to  invest  in  new  products  and  services.”  11 


Robert  Picard:  Time 
for  a  new  model 
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Few  circ  gains,  more  losses  in  the  new  FM-FIW 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

ONE  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

neatly  summed  up  what  the  fall 
numbers  would  look  like  when 
contacted  about  the  rumor  of  possible 
gains  at  his  paper:  “Is  it  April  Fools?” 
he  quipped. 

As  goes  to  press,  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  is  about  to  release  circ  data 
for  the  six-month  period  ending  September 
2006.  The  top-line  number,  sources  said, 
looks  as  dismal  as  the  past  periods:  hbr  all 
the  reporting  papers,  daily  circulation 
dropped  around  2.5%  and  Sunday  slipped 
approximately  3%. 

Will  this  downward  trend  ever  turn 
around?  “I’d  be  surprised  if  it  started  to 
rise,”  says  John  Morton,  a  newspaper  ana¬ 
lyst  with  Morton  Research.  “The  funda¬ 
mental  problem  is  that  young  people  are 
not  picking  up  the  paper.” 

Some  papers  announced  results  before 
the  FAS-FAX  release.  The  Dallas  Morning 
News  said  daily  circulation  fell  13%,  while 


Sunday  declined  12%.  The  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  reported  losses  in  daily  (down 
2.5%),  and  Sunday  (down  8%).  The  Press- 
Enterprise  in  Riverside,  Calif,  experienced 
daily  declines  of  4%.  At  The  News  & 
Observer  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  daily  circ  is  flat. 
The  Modesto  (Calif)  Bee  lost  2.1%  of  its 
daily  circulation.  Sunday  was  down  2%. 

But  there  were  some  gainers:  The 
Indianapolis  Star  grew  its  daily  circulation 
by  1.3%  by  converting  metro  Sunday-only 
subscribers  to  a  Thursday/Sunday  frequen¬ 
cy.  Sunday  eked  out  an  increase  of  89 
copies.  The  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  is  up  a  tad  (around  0.6%)  on  week¬ 
days.  Sunday  is  down  though,  around  2%. 
The  Saint  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  also 
said  it  increased  its  daily  and  Sunday  circ 
by  0.2%. 

As  e.xpected,  many  of  the  losses  stem 
from  publishers  weeding  out  other-paid 
circulation.  Janet  Robinson,  CEO  of  The 
New  York  Times  Co.,  said  during  a  third- 
quarter  analysts  call  that  the  company 


would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  explain  the 
losses  and  “the  steps 
[the  company]  has 
taken  in  regard  to  circulation  generation 
and  focus  in  regard  to  quality  circulation” 
when  the  official  report  hits. 

McClatchy  also  pointed  to  other-paid 
circulation  to  make  a  distinction  between 
legacy  McClatchy  papers  and  the  newly- 
acquired  ones  previously  owned  by  Knight 
Ridder:  The  former  KR  papers  have  a  high¬ 
er  percentage  of  other-paid  circ,  particular¬ 
ly  in  third-party-  programs.  “We  are  working 
with  the  publishers  to  sort  of  bring  that 
down  in  a  planned  fashion  so  that  w-e  are 
delivering  higher  value  to  our  advertisers,” 
said  Frank  Whittaker,  vice  president 
of  operations  at  McClatchy,  during  a  3Q 
conference  call. 

Also  expect  publishers  to  push  the  notion 
of  total  readership,  like  Belo  did  when  it 
announced  its  numbers  in  mid-October. 
That  said,  ABC  has  delayed  its  reader 
profile  FAS-FAX  report  again,  which  was 
originally-  slated  for  a  March  2006  release. 
Sources  say  the  organization  is  working 
on  a  more  comprehensive  future  report.  [1 


“If  it  weren’t 
for  those  two 
reporters  from 
ThePostf 
I  fear  the 
Republic 
might  have 
been  lost.” 


-  SELDEN  RING 


Thirty-four  years  ago,  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein  chased 
what  appeared  to  be  a  routine  office  break-in  story  all  the  way 
to  the  Oval  Office.  They  didn’t  do  it  from  behind  their  desks  - 
they  knocked  on  doors  and  relied  on  well-placed  sources  to 
cover  the  most  important  investigative  journalism  story  of  our 
time,  resulting  in  the  resignation  of  a  president  and  prison 
terms  for  the  co-conspirators  of  the  crime. 

THE  SELDEN  RING  AWARD  FOR  INVESTIGATIVE  JOURNALISM 

Selden  Ring,  a  Los  Angeles  philanthropist,  believed  in  the  power 
and  importance  of  investigative  journalism.  Since  1989, 

DSC  Annenberg’s  Selden  Ring  Award  has  celebrated  the  year’s 
best  in  investigative  journalism  with  a  $35,000  annual  prize. 

The  deadline  for  nominations  for  the 
2006  Selden  Ring  Award  is  February  1,  2007. 

To  learn  more  and  download  the  nomination  form, 
visit  http://annenberg.usc.edu/seldenring. 
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CALIFORNIA 

David  Hiller 

David  Hiller  has  been  named  president, 
publisher,  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He  has  served  as 
president,  publisher,  and  CEO  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Co.  since  2004.  Before 
that.  Hiller  held  several  top  management 
posts  at  Tribune  Co.,  including  president 
of  Tribune  Interactive  from  2000  to 
2004.  He  also  served  as  senior  vice  president  of  Tribune 
Publishing  in  2003  and  2004,  overseeing  The  Sun  of  Baltimore, 
The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  and  Tribune  Media  Services. 
Hiller  joined  Tribune  in  1998  as  vice  president/general  counsel. 


A  I.  \  B  A  M  A 

Dennis  Palmer  hiis  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  ofr/?t’5t’/wo  Times-Journal  and 
selmatimesjournal.eom.  and  president 
of  Selma  Newspapers.  Inc.  He  succeeds 
Jesse  Lindsey,  who  hiis  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sittfblk  (Va.)  Xeic-s-Herahi. 

Tracy  Cieniewicz  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  Madison  Record.  She 
most  recently  wivs  a  staff  wxiter  for 
the  Hartselle  Enquirer. 

A  R  K  A  N  S  A  S 

Francisco  Ayala  Silva  hiis  been  named 
managing  editor  ot'Xotieias  Litres,  the 
Northwest  Arkansas  Spanish-language 
newspaper  published  by  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat-Gazette  Inc.  Silva  joins  the  paper 
from  Kensington.  Md..  where  he  ser\  ed 


as  a  correspondent  for  El  Diario  de  Hoy 
in  El  Salvador. 

t  A  1. 1  I  ()  R  N  I  \ 

Bob  Highfill  hiis  been  named  sports  editor 
of  The  Record  in  Stockton.  He  hiis  been  a 
sports  reporter  for  the  Record  since  1990. 

C  O  N  N  1.  C  I  I  t  I  r 

Barbara  T.  Roessner  and  G.  Claude  Albert 

have  been  named  managing  editors 
at  The  Hartford  Courant.  Roessner  hiis 
been  depuh'  managing  editor  of  the  paper 
since  2000.  Albert  was  named  depiiti' 
managing  editor  in  19S4.  and  spent 
a  year  iis  iissistant  to  the  publisher. 

D  1  S  I  R  I  C  I  O  1  C  O  1. 1’  M  B  I  A 
Liz  Spayd  hiis  been  named  editor  of  wash- 
ingtonpost.com.  Spayd  most  recently  was 


an  iissistant  managing  editor  at  The 
Washington  Post. 

David  Eldridge  has  been  named  managing 
editor  ofVVashingtonTinies.com.  Eldridge 
has  been  The  Washington  Times'  depuU' 
metropolitan  editor  since  1999- 

1  I.  O  R  1  1)  A 

David  Landsberg  has  been  appointed 
president  of  The  Miami  Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  and  publisher  of  The  Miami 
Herald  and  El  X^uevo  Herald.  Landsberg 
most  recently  ser\  ed  as  general  manager 
of  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

Armand  Nardi  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  The  Xezi's  Chief \n  Winter  Haven. 
Nardi  was  the  advertising  director  for 
The Xeu's  ^Advance  in  Limchburg.  Va. 

Terry  Tramell  has  been  named  circulation 
director  at  The  Herald  in  Bradenton. 
Preiiouslv.  he  seiz  ed  as  director  of 
circulation  for  two  South  Carolina 
newspapers.  The  Island  Packet  in  Hilton 
Head  and  The  Beaufort  Gazette. 

Jon  F.  Sica  has  been  named  assistant 
editor  at  The  DeSoto  Sun  in  Arcardia. 

He  is  promoted  from  staff  writer. 

Kelly  E.  Mirt  has  been  named  advertising 
sales  director  for  The  Tampa  Tribune 
and  Media  General's  Florida  Publishing 
Group.  Mirt  has  ser\  ed  as  advertising 
director  of  business  development  for 
The  Dallas  Morning Xezcs. 

-  *  ♦ 

ARKANSAS 

Shannon 
Frazeur 

to  managing 
editor  of  The 
Courier  in 
Russellville.  Previously,  she 
was  a  page  designer/graphic 
artist  in  promotions  for  the 
A rka nsas  Dem ocrat-Gazette. 


The  Illinois  Press 
Association  has  honored 
Patrick  Coburn,  retired 
publisher  of  The  State 
Journal-Register  in 


Springfield,  III.,  with 
its  James  C.  Craven 
Freedom  of  the  Press 
Award.  The  Journal- 
Register  also  received 
the  top  award  for  gener¬ 
al  excellence  in  the 


annual  Illinois  “Best  of 
the  Press”  competition. 


BiMi  a 


•  David  Bradley  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Sf. 


Joseph  (Mo.)  News-  ' 
Press,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association. 

•  The  Maine  Press 
Association  has  named 
crime  reporter  Mark 


LaFIamme  of  the  Sun 
Journal  in  Lewiston  as 
its  journalist  of  the  year, 
and  inducted  into  its  hall 
of  fame  Bob  Saunders, 
former  M.E.  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  in  Biddeford. 
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R.W.  Apple  Jr. 


71.  Died  Oct.  4 

BUREAU  CHIEF.  REPORTER.  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


R\V.  Apple  Jr.,  the  New  York  Times 
writer  whose  appetite  for  journalism  was 
•  matched  only  by  his  appreciation  for 
culinaiy  delights,  has  died  of  complications  from 
thoracic  cancer. 

A  bearish,  brusque,  and  irrefutable  newsman. 

Apple  —  known  as  "Johnny"  to  colleagues  and  crit¬ 
ics  alike  —  was  an  award-winning  journalist  w  ho 
earned  his  reputation  as  an  influential  journalist 
during  his  days  covering  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  all.  Apple  spent  43  years  at  the  Gray  Lady.  He  joined  the  Times  in  1963  and 
became  the  papers  bureau  chief  in  Saigon;  while  on  assignment  there,  he  relished 
the  opportuniU'  to  bring  into  serious  question  the  militaiy  's  optimistic  assessment 
of  the  war.  Although  he  never  won  a  Pulitzer  for  his  Vietnam  reporting,  he  did 
receive  the  George  Polk  and  Overseas  Press  Club  aw  ards. 

Apple  spent  nearly  a  decade  as  the  r/mc.s’London  bureau  chief,  starting  in  1976. 
During  that  time,  he  began  writing  restaurant  reTiews,  something  that  would 
color  the  rest  of  his  career.  Os  er  decades  spent  writing  about  eveiything  from  hot 
dogs  to  haute  cuisine,  Apple  became  well  known  for  his  love  of  food  —  and  in 
his  travels,  he  was  known  to  cariy  along  his  own  pepper  mill. 

An  Akron.  Ohio,  native.  Apple  also  served  as  bureau  chief  in  Albany,  Lagos, 
Nairobi.  Saigon.  Moscow,  and  Washington.  A  formidable,  highly  regarded  political 
writer,  he  chronicled  the  descent  of  Richard  M.  NLxon  and  covered  10  presidential 
elections  and  more  than  20  national  nominating  conventions. 


I 


Lisa  DellaPenna  is  the  new  real  estate 
advertising  manager  for  the  classified 
dirision  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  She 
has  ser\  ed  as  the  Times'  senior  categor\' 
manager  in  major  retail  advertising. 

G  E  O  R  G  1  .\ 

Ranald  MacDonell  has  been  named  director 
of  sales  targeted  media  for  The  Atlanta 
Journal  Constitution's  ValPak  Atlanta 
dirision.  He  preriously  ser\  ed  as  general 
manager.  Graham  Dorian,  who  was 
controller,  replaces  MacDonnell  as  GM. 

I  N  D  I  .V  N  A 

Rick  Welch  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Xeu's  Dispatch  in  Michigan  CiW 
Welch  most  recently  served  as  publisher 
of  The  Times  in  Franktbrt. 

I  O  W  V 

Robb  Rood  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Xeu's.  Rood  preriously 
was  the  manager  advertising  director  for 
the  Washington  Evening  Journal. 

K  A  N  S  A  S 

Mary  Rintoul  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Hutchinson  Xews.  Rintoul 


K*- eclitoranctput3listier.com 


preriously  was  the  Xews'  day  editor. 

Ron  Fields  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  The  Hays  Daily  Xeu's.  Fields 
most  recently  was  business  editor  of 
The  Hawk  Eye  in  Burlington.  Iowa. 

Ron  Beavers  has  been  named  production 
director  of  The  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 
He  is  promoted  from  mailroom  manager. 

k  E  N  I  I  C  K  \ 

Michael  Rickwald  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  at  The  Kentucky  Standard 


'  ILLINOIS 

"jfe  Stephen 
^  A.  Trosley 

has  been  named 

f  publisher  of 

J  The  Journal- 

Standard  in  Freeport.  He  most 
recently  was  publisher  of  the 
Norwalk  (Ohio)  Reflector. 


How  can  a  Score 
help  you  recover  lost 
Classified  revenue? 


By  telling  you  which  sales 
leads  are  most  likely  to 
buy  from  you. 


Corzen  adds  a  Score  to  every  one  of  its 
classified  Sales  Leads. 

That  way,  your  sales  people  know 
which  leads  to  call  on  first.  Higher 
Scores  mean  larger  sales. 

Why  not  put  your  sales  people  to  work 
on  the  leads  that  will  work  best  for  you? 

Sign  up  for  Corzen  classified  leads  with 
Scores  in  Recruitment,  Automotive  and 
Real  Estate. 


CDRZEN 

WE  Measure  you  manage 
wvvw.corzen.com  info@corzen.com 
212.206.6825 
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HERITAGE  PARTNERS 
HAS  SOLD 

ENTERPRISE  NEWSMEDIA 

including 

QUINCY  (MA)  PATRIOT  LEDGER 

(55,000  daily  circulation) 


"  <^r  Patriot  teDgrr  'ff 
N«w  wave  of  danger  strikes 


-rrrr-  11  -.=r^  - 

S’lw  Interptise  _ 

—  BS---  ” 

Cin>vfT  disaster  brought  ok«m 
i,  nut  he»t  m  people  »jr> 


BROCKTON  (MA)  ENTERPRISE  g  U 

(33,000  daily  circulation)  ^ 

and  13  non-dailies  with  27,500  combined  paid 
circulation  and  45,000  controlled  circulation 


TO 

GATEHOUSE  MEDIA 

formerly  Liberty  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Heritage  Partners  in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  Fe  NM  t:  505.820.2700  f:  505.820.2900  wvwv.dirksvanessen.coni 


► 

JOURNALISM 


M  A  S  S  A  C  H  I  S  K  T  1  S 
Glenn  Drohan  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
North  Adams  Transcript.  He  preN  iously 
led  that  newspaper's  sister  publieation, 
The  Advocate,  as  well  as  The  Berkshire 
Eagle  and  Vermont’s  Bennington  Banner 
and  Brattlehoro  Reformer. 


Jesse  Kawa  is  the  new  editor  of  the 
Stoneham  Sun.  He  recently  was  a  senior 
reporter  for  the  Medford  Transcript. 


Vw/// 


in  Bardstown.  Riekwald  most  recently 
was  a  real  estate  agent  in  Louisville. 


M  I  C  H  I  G  A  \ 

Caryn  Manning  has  been  appointed  vice 
president /advertising  for  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Partnership.  She  most  recent¬ 
ly  was  vice  president/advertising  at  The 
Herald  in  Bradenton,  Fla.  Henry  Ford  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  of  business 
development.  Ford  joined  the  company  in 
2004  as  vice  president  of  market  develop¬ 
ment.  Kristi  B.  Bowden  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  human  resources.  She 
most  recently  was  assistant  managing 
editor  for  recruiting,  training,  labor  rela¬ 
tions  and  diversitv’  at  The  Detroit  Neu's. 


MISSOURI 

Joey  Vaughan  has  been  named  assistant 
citv’  editor  at  The  Commercial  Dispatch 
in  Columbus.  He  is  promoted  from  news 
reporter.  Vaughan  replaces  Kristin 
Mamrack.  who  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  reporter. 
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Do  the  research^ 


Rnd  the  training 
you  need  at 
JoumalismTraining.org 


L(4  on  today  for 
classes,  conferences, 
seminars  and  online 
courses  from  hundreds  of 
journalism  associations  and 
training  providers. 


Learn  something 
new  today. 


Amanda  Mantone  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  i\/o /(/<’«  Ob.se nr r.  Previously,  she 
was  a  staff  writer  for  the  Daily  News 
Transcript  in  Norwood. 


Craig  Dennis 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Daily  Herald  in 
Provo  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pulitzer  Utah  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  Dennis  was  associate 
publisher  and  director  of  sales 
for  Nevada  County^  Publishing 
Co.  in  Grass  Valley,  Calif. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


ARCWEST 


OBITUARIES 


ARCHITECTS 


Hilda  Terrv 


92.  Died  Oct.  13 
SYNDICATED  CARTOONIST 


IHERE  WERE  \’ERY 


X  few  female  SYTidicat- 
ed  cartoonists  when 
Hilda  Terrvs  comic  strip 
"Teena”  was  reaching 
thousands  of  readers 
between  1941  and  19d4. 
But  then,  Hilda  Terr>-  was 
no  ordinar\’  illustrator. 

In  1950,  Tern-  used  her 
national  recognition  and 
fame  to  help  open  the 
doors  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Societ\'  to 
women.  After  “Teena” 
(which  featured  a  cast  of 
teenage  girls)  ended  its 
run  in  1964,  she  made  a 
li\Tng  doing  architectural 
drafting  and  illustrating 
patent  applications 
and  taught  at  the  Art 
Students  League. 


In  the  early  1970s  she 
was  a  key  player  in  the 
development  of  score- 
board  animation,  and 
created  sL\-stoiy  high 
images  of  baseball  play¬ 
ers’  profiles  that  were 
displayed  in  ballparks 
across  the  country.  In 
1979  she  received  the 
National  Cartoonists 
SocietT  S  Best  Animation 
Ciutoonist  award,  and 
retired  in  the  earlv  1980s. 


Paris  Gray 


44,  Died  Oct.  15 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  COURIER-POST, 
CHERRY  HILL  N.J. 


OFTEN  SPORTING 
yellow-tinted 
glasses  and  eclectic  hats, 
Paris  L.  Gray  captured 
many  deeply  evocath  e 
images  as  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Courier-Post 


N  EVA  DA 

Beryl  Love  has  been  appointed  executive 
editor  of  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal.  Love 
most  recently  worked  for  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  where  he  was  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  company's 
Custom  Publishing  Group.  He  replaces 
Tonia  Cunning. 


NEW  J  E  R  S  E  \ 

Lisa  McCormick  is  the  new  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Neics  Record  in  Rahway. 
She  also  takes  control  of  its  sister 
publications.  The  Atom  Tabloid  d  Citi¬ 
zen-Gazette  and  the  Patriot.  McCormick 
succeeds  James  J.  Devine,  who  has  retired. 


N  E  W  YORK 

Molly  Evans  has  been  named  director  of 
advertising  at  The  Times  Herald-Record 
in  MiddletOYYTi.  Evans  most  recently 
sened  as  publisher  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel. 


NOR  i  H  C  -V  R  O  1.  I  N  A 
Mike  Bollinger  has  been  named  news  editor 
of  The  Daily  Dispatch  in  Henderson.  He 
most  recently  was  sports  editor.  Randy 
Capps  succeeds  Bollinger  as  sports  editor. 
Capps  pre\Tously  was  assistant  sports 
editor  at  The  Star  in  Cleveland  Countv. 


www.editoranclpubllsher.com 


of  Cheriy  Hill,  N.J.  In 
the  intro  to  a  Courier- 
Post  online  gallen.’  of 
his  photographs.  Gray 
wTote,  “I  enjoy  coming 
to  work  because  even  on 
my  worst  day,  it’s  better 
than  many  people  have 
on  their  best  day  because 
I  am  doing  what  1  love.” 

Gray  started  as 
an  intern  at  The  Afro- 
American  Newspaper 
in  Baltimore  and  was 
later  hired  as  a  full-time 
photographer.  He  went 
on  to  shoot  for  the 
Philadelphia  Tribune 
before  joining  the 
Courier-Post  staff  in 
1994.  That  year,  he  was 
nominated  for  a  Pulitzer. 

In  his  spare  time  he 
played  six-string  jazz, 
and  had  a  Gibson  guitar 
tattooed  on  his  forearm. 


/hc^tcctmc 
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2406  W.  32nd  Avenue  •  Suite  A 
Denver,  CO  80211 
303-455-7741 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 
HAS  SOLD 


The  llnsoirificconN 


RICHMOND  COUNTY  (NC) 
DAILY  JOURNAL 
(8,011  daily  circulation) 


7lir  VTIirr.itu  vTlironiclr 


WADESBORO  (NC)  ANSON  RECORD 
(4,948  weekly  circulation) 

CHERAW  (SC)  CHRONICLE 
(6,350  weekly  circulation) 


I  \\tYkend  fuel  >hortasr 
cauMTs  frw  pn>blem> 


^AjLY  JOURNAL 

Inwl  lanviMnil  k*  kr 

Bush  puts 

_  Boftonin  f 


HEARTLAND  PUBLICATIONS  LLC 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Community  Newspapers  Inc. 
in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


Santa  Fe  NM  t;  505.820.2700  f:  50,5.820.2900  ww>\.dirk.svaii«?s,sen.coni 
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NEWSPEOPLE 


O  H  1  O 

Andrew  M.  Prutsok  hiis  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Xoncalk  Reflector. 
Pmtsok  pre^^ousl^  ser\  ed  iis  publisher 
of  the  Su  ffolk  tVa.)  ye-u  s-Herald. 

Matt  Westerhold  hiis  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Saritiuaku  Re^i.'^ter.  Pre\ious- 
ly.  he  w  as  iissistant  managing  editor 
at  The  Chronicle-Telep-am  in  Ehxia. 

Jim  Bebbington  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Xr^'n-Sun. 

He  most  recently  ser\  ed  as  editor  of 
The  Puhe-Journal  in  West  Chester  and 
The  Fairfield  Echo  in  LiberU  Township. 

O  K  1  .V  H  O  M  A 

Steven  James  has  been  named  iissistant 
editor  and  features  writer  at  the  Sapulpa 
Daily  Herald.  James  most  recenth  was 
a  freelance  writer  for  numerous  metro¬ 
politan  area  newspapers  in  Oklahoma. 

O  R  i:  G  O  N 

Jeanne  Devlin  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  TheXeus  Guard  in  Lincoln  Cit>. 
She  is  promoted  from  features  editor. 
Preiiously.  she  seiz  ed  as  managing  editor 


and  then  editor  in  chief  of  Oklahoma 
Tixlay.  She  replaces  Karen  Vittek. 

P  F.  N  \  S  V  I  V  A  N  I  A 
Jill  L.  Golden  is  the  new  editor  of  The 
Progress  in  Clearrield.  Golden  preiiously 
ser\  ed  iis  editor  of  The  Kane  Republican. 

SOr  1  H  CAROL  IN  \ 

Patrick  McFarland  has  been  named  lice 
president  circulation  at  The  State  in 
Columbia.  Previously,  he  w  as  circulation 
director  at  The  Tennessean  in  Nashville. 

I  L  N  N  f:  s  s  f:  f 

Rob  Jiranek  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  sales  and  strategic  planning  at  The 
Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis.  Jiranek 
most  recently  w  iis  partner  and  publisher 
at  Portico  Publications  in  Charlottesville, 
\'a.  Paul  Jewell  has  been  promoted  to 
marketing  director,  from  marketing 
manager.  Bob  Pinarski  has  been  named 
advertising  director.  He  previously  served 
as  advertising  director  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times-Xeu-s.  Denise  Holman  has  been 
named  manager  of  classitied  advertising. 
She  has  serv  ed  as  vice  president  of 
advertising  at  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  most 
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COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPERS  INC. 
HAS  SOLD 


BARNWELL  (SC) 
PEOPLE-SENTINEL 

(6,600  weekly  circulationj 

HAMPTON  COUNTY  (SC) 
GUARDIAN 

(5,000  weekly  circulation) 

EDGEFIELD  (SC)  CITIZEN  NEWS 

(4,100  weekly  circulation' 

SYLVANIA  (GA)  TELEPHONE 

(3,200  weekly  circulation) 


M  .=-'i 

vTlu*  ycuplr  ?ri'utiiu.i 


BaF*  C'imaflr«vnrftMlln 

Cbr  lijnmum  iTimuiu  tHiurtlun 


Ip  Citizen  News 

;  -  mVANW  ^TELEPHONE 


Hunts  .ituMHincvs  l>id  ttrl'iKitirvNs 


TO 

MORRIS  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY  LLC 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Community  Newspapers  Inc. 
in  this  transaction. 


Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 

Santa  F’e  NM  t:  50.v. 820. 2700  f:  505.820.2900  v^wvv. dirksvanessen.com 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Greg 

Anderson 

has  been  named 
publisher  of  The 
Salisbury  Post. 
Before  that,  he  was  president 
and  CEO  of  Prairie  Mountain 
Publishing  in  Boulder,  Colo. 


recently  wtis  vice  president  of  sales  at 
the  Nr.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Ron  Gray  has 
been  named  sales  training  and  recruit¬ 
ment  manager.  He  has  worked  in  sales 
and  sales  management  in  BellSouth's 
Memphis  office  for  13  years. 

\  E  R  M  O  N  I 

Kenneth  Lane  Wells  has  been  named  the 
publisher  of  the  Xeuport  Daily  Express. 
Wells  spent  15  years  with  the  E.ipress 
(from  1987  to  2002)  as  sales  manager 
before  moving  to  Northstar  Media  Radio, 
where  he  served  as  sales  manager  and 
sports  director. 

\  I  R  G  1  M  A 

Jesse  J.  Lindsey  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  Suffolk  Publications  LLC  and 
publisher  of  the  Su  ffolk  Xeics-Herald  and 
Tidewater  Shopper.  Lindsey  previously 
was  president  of  Selma  Newspapers.  Inc. 
in  Alabama,  and  publisher  of  The  Selma 
Times-Journal. 

Steven  W.  Kaylor  has  been  named  publisher 
of  Media  General's  communitv"  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Danville  (the  Danville  Register  £r 
Bee)  and  Rockingham  Countv',  N.C.  {The 
Reidsville  Review,  the  Eden  Daily  Xews, 
and  The  Messenger  in  Madison).  Kaylor 
most  recently  was  editor  of  the  Bristol 
Herald-Courier. 

Michael  J.  Harris  has  been  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 
Harris  has  been  assistant  sports  editor 
since  2003. 

W  F:  S  I  \  ’  1  R  G  1  N  I  A 
James  C.  Austin  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Parkersburg  Xews  and  the 
Parkersburg  Sentinel.  Previously.  Austin 
serv  ed  as  publisher  of  The  Post-Journal 
in  Jamestown,  N  V 
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With  Tribune  Co..  Wall  Street  readies  the  smash-up  of  yet 
another  company  that  obediently  played  by  its  rules 


SINCE  1995.  CORPORATIONS  OF 

all  stripes  have  sought  protection 
from  securities  litigation 
by  including  a  so-called  "sate 
harbor"  prorision  in  any  public  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  includes  "forward-looking" 
statements. 

For  public  companies  in  the  newspaper 
game  these  days,  the  statement  may  still 
be  a  useftil  talisman  against  trial  lawyers 
—  but  the  wider  notion  that  there’s  a  safe 
harbor  someplace  is  just  a  bitter  joke. 

Play  by  Wall  Street's  rules,  and  you’re 
still  likely  to  be  boarded 
by  the  pirates.  Just  ask 
Tribune  Co. 

Way  back  in  May  — 
an  etemit\'  ago  in  this 
brave  new  media  world  — 

Tribune  Chairman/ 

President,  CEO  Dennis 
J.  FitzSimons  used  the 
company’s  annual  meeting 
in  Chicago  to  address  the 
question  that  consumed  the  industry'  at 
the  time:  With  Knight  Ridder  Inc.  about 
to  disappear,  would  Tribune  be  the  next 
media  giant  to  fall? 

FitzSimons  is  too  cautious  an  executive 
to  ever  say  never,  but  he  reassured  share¬ 
holders  that,  unlike  Knight  Ridder,  big 
blocks  of  Tribune  stock  were  secure  in 
friendly  hands.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
shares  were  held  by  the  McCormick 
Tribune  Foundation  and  Tribune  employ¬ 
ees.  he  noted,  and  the  Chandler  family 
trusts  at  the  time  held  another  12%. 

In  the  board  meeting  later  that  after¬ 
noon.  of  course,  it  became  clear  that  the 
Chandler  trusts  weren’t  so  friendly  after 
all.  Soon  the  family  went  public  with  its 
suggestion  to  sell  oft’Tribune’s  broadcast 


dhision.  or  maybe  the  whole  shebang. 

So  now  a  committee  of  independent 
Tribune  directors  has  lawyered  up.  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  will  recommend 
actions  to  "create  additional  shareholder 
value."  meaning  they’ll  suggest  selling 
something  —  or  everything.  Management 
has  hired  its  own  adiisors.  a  sign  that 
whatever’s  left  of  Tribune  after  the  auction 
mai-  go  priiate. 

Tribune  got  to  this  state  by  plaiing  The 
Street’s  game.  Wall  Street  cheered  mightily 
in  2000  for  what  appears  in  retrospect  to 
be  a  fatal  act  of  overreach¬ 
ing  by  FitzSimons’  prede¬ 
cessor.  John  Madigan: 
the  purchase  of  Times 
Mirror,  with  its  promise 
to  establish  a  truly 
national  footprint. 

The  Street  got  the 
scalps  it  always  demands: 
600  jobs  eliminated  in 
2004.  900  in  2005. 120 
so  far  this  year.  It  got  a  series  of  aggres¬ 
sive  stock  buyback  programs.  And  as  of 
last  month,  it  rewarded  FitzSimons  by 
driiing  the  stock  price  down  38%  since 
he  took  the  top  job  in  2003. 

Creative  destruction  is  good  for  any 
industiy  —  especially  when,  as  with 
newspapers,  it  is  undergoing  a  profound 
transformation.  Owners  change,  mostly 
for  the  better. 

But  with  the  market  and  its  subset  of 
professionally  disgruntled  "investors" 
stringing  up  Tribune  as  its  latest  pihata  — 
haring  barely  cleared  away  the  treats 
of  Knight  Ridder.  which  followed  The 
Street’s  dictates  even  at  the  peril  of  its 
journalism  —  it’s  hard  to  see  the  creatiriU'. 
Just  the  destruction. 


Tribune  Co.  got 
where  it  is  now 
by  plavlng  The 
Street  s  game, 
eliminating  hun¬ 
dreds  of  jobs. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


'Banner  treatment 


Eastwood  movie,  new  book  explore  myths  behind  the  imagery 


IN  THIS  TIME  OF  DECLINING  NEWSPAPER  INFLUENCE,  IT’S 

refreshing  to  see  a  press  photograph  at  the  center  of  a  major 
Roll  wood  movie.  The  film,  of  course,  is  Flags  of  Our 
Fathers,  directed  by  Clint  Eastwood,  and  it  revolves  around 
the  six  militarv^  men  snapped  by  the  late  Associated  Press 
photographer  Joe  Rosenthal  as  they  raised  a  fiag  on  Iwo  Jima  in 
early  1945.  By  now  you  probably  know  about  the  storv’  of  the  “tw^o 
flags”  and  the  use  of  Rosenthal’s  photo  for  propaganda  purposes,  as 
well  as  the  unfounded  reports  that  he  had  encouraged  the  six  men  to 
pose  for  the  picture.  It’s  too  bad  Rosenthal  died  earlier  this  year  and 


can't  see  himself  on  the  screen. 

Watching  the  film,  I  had  to  grin,  grimly, 
at  the  scene  where  newspapers  land  on 
doorsteps  around  the  country,  from  cities 
to  rural  \illages,  and  readers  open  them  up 
to  find  Rosenthal's  photo  across  the  front 
page,  creating  a  national  frenzy.  If  only 
newspapers  were  capable  of  pro\iding  that 
today,  say,  with  a  photo  from  Iraq. 

Just  a  month  before  the  film's  release, 
an  important  book  appeared,  e.xploring  the 
effects  of  images  during  a  time  of  national 
trauma.  It  discusses  the  Iwo  Jima  photo 
in  the  conte.xt  of  what  some  consider  its 
modern-day  equivalent:  the  evocative  flag- 
raising  by  three  firemen  over  the  smolder¬ 
ing  ruins  of  Ground  Zero  in  New  York 
in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  9/U 
attacks.  But  here's  the  twist:  The  author, 
Da\id  Friend,  reveals  that  the  flag  raised  by 
the  three  firemen  —  captured  in  an  iconic 
image  by  Thomas  Franklin  for  The  Record 
in  Bergen  Countj',  N.J.  —  is  missing. 

Actually,  it  was  switched  with  another 
flag  quite  some  time  ago  —  with  the  media 
remaining  unaware  —  and  may  never  be 
found.  vMites  Friend  in  his  book,  published 
by  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux. 


Friend,  the  former  director/photography 
at  Life  and  now  editor  of  creative  develop¬ 
ment  at  Vanity  Fair,  calls  his  book  Watch¬ 
ing  the  World  Change:  The  Stories  Behind 


The  Images  of  9/U.  W'^hile  it  co\ers  eveiy 
pictorial  aspect  of  the  event  —  from  images 
of  the  World  Trade  Center  "jumpers"  to  the 
video  of  President  Bush  reading  The  Pet 
Goat  —  one  of  its  longest  sections  considers 
the  WTC  "flag  raising.” 

After  describing  at  length  how  the  small 
flag  was  yanked  from  a  nearby  yacht  and 
planted  at  the  WTC  site  by  the  three  fire¬ 
men  —  and  then  how  Franklin  got  that 
picture  and  it  ended  up  in  print  around  the 
world  —  Friend  looks  at  how  the  Record 
decided  to  set  up  a  fund  for  victims  out  of 
the  licensing  deals  for  the  picture,  while 


aiming  to  keep  it  offT-shirts  for  strip  clubs 
and  the  like.  It  then  struck  a  50/50  partner¬ 
ship  for  a  similar  charitv-  deal  set  up  by 
the  firemen. 

He  chronicles  the  sad  results,  after  "the 
partnership  and  the  esprit  de  corps  frayed, 
unraveled,  dissipated.”  Almost  a  million 
dollars  has  gone  to  charitv',  but  the  lawyer 
for  the  firemen  accused  the  paper  of  veto¬ 
ing  licensing  deals  that  might  taint  its  bid 
for  a  Pulitzer  (which  it  did  not  get).  The 
paper  felt  it  received  unusually  high  legal 
bills  from  the  firemen's  side,  and  New 
York's  Daily  News  produced  front-page 
stories  headlined  “Profits  Of  Doom”  and 
"Cashing  In  On  9/11.”  Ultimately  the  two 
sides  went  their  separate  ways. 

But  then  Friend  declares,  “In  the  tumul¬ 
tuous  life  of  the  photograph,  the  most 
bizarre  chapter  of  all  entails  the  untold 
mysteiy  of  the  lost  —  or  stolen  —  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  flag  that  the  firemen  raised 
at  Ground  Zero  has,  quite  simply,  disap¬ 
peared.”  It's  quite  a  yam,  as  Friend  suggests 
that  the  flag  vanished  within  three  days  of 
its  raising,  though  the  media  chronicled  the 
movements  and  display  —  from  ballpark  to 
aircraft  carrier  —  of  its  much  larger  substi¬ 
tute.  New'  York  Mayor  Mike  Bloomberg 
eventually  ordered  a  probe,  which  came  up 
empty.  The  owners  of  the  yacht  from  which 
the  flag  was  plucked  threatened  a  lawsuit. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  one  or  more 
firefighters  turned  over  the  larger  flag  —  or 
as  some  call  it.  Flag  No.  2  —  to  the  Navy  for 
its  use  so  they  could  safeguard  the  original, 
but  there  are  no  chief  sus¬ 
pects  or  any  proof  of  this. 

An  unnamed  former  high- 
ranking  member  of  the 
NVTD  tells  Friend,  “Any¬ 
body  tells  you  they  don't 
know  where  the  flag  is, 
they're  full  of  s**t.” 

Friend  concludes:  “One 
logical  e.xplanation  could 
be  that  someone  hoping  to  cash  in  on  it 
had  recognized  its  financial  possibilities 
once  it  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Sept.  14  New  York  Post  —  which  upped  its 
cultural  value.”  Or:  “Perhaps  someone  in 
command  perceived  it  as  too  modest  a  flag 
to  be  seen  from  a  distance ...  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  replaced  it  with  a  more  commanding 
flag"  (as  occurred  in  the  Iwo  Jima  flag 
raising  in  1945). 

A  former  N\TD  official  suspects  that 
when  the  statute  of  limitations  nms  out,  the 
flag-napper  will  step  forward  “and  sell  it.” 
Major  motion  picture  to  follow,  no  doubt.  11 


David  Friend’s  book 
reveals  that  the  flag 
raised  by  firemen 
atop  the  rubble  of 
the  World  Trade 
Center  has  vanished, 
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ETHICS  CORNER 


No  bite  in  Big  Apple 


1HE  HAND  W  EDS 

Former  New  York  ‘Daily  News  reporter  recalls  how  his  series 
on  Manhattan  sweatshops  was  stripped  threadbare 


J"  Robert  Port  has  a  box  full  of  documents  that 
remind  him  how  five  years  ago,  New  York's  Daily  Neics 
emasculated  his  series  on  sweatshops  to  avoid  embar¬ 
rassing  Macy's,  one  of  its  biggest  retail  advertisers.  Port's 
•  pile  of  papers  and  photographs  also  proved  that  Bloom- 
ingdale's,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Wal-Mart.  Sears,  and  J.C.  Penney  all 
bought  clothes  from  some  of  the  worst  sweatshops  in  New  York 
City,  But  when  the  series  ran,  the  stores  in  the  series  became 
generic  brands,  identified  simply  as  major  retailers,  forcing  the 


reader  to  guess  who  they  might  be. 


"It  was  one  of  the  most  fmstrating  times 
of  mv  career,"  Port,  now  im  estigative  editor 
at  the  Timett-Cnion  in  Albany,  N.Y..  said  in 
a  telephone  inteiAiew  from  his  newsrwm. 

"1  had  to  agree  to  censor  myself  But  I 
decided  it  was  better  to  tell  some  of  the 
stoiy-  than  kill  iill  of  it." 

Port  is  haunted  b\'  what  his  2001  series 
could  have  been.  He  put  together  a  detailed 
chart  with  summaries  of  the  tines  the 
sweatshops  pmd  to  keep  the  feds  from 
closing  them  down,  with  arrows  and  bullets 
naming  the  stores  that  sold  the  clothes. 

The  list  read  like  the  best  ad\  ertising 
clients  of  a  major  metropolitan  newspaper." 
Port  laughed,  perhaps  relieved  that  he 
could  tiiiiilly  share  his  secret  with  someone. 
It  was  a  confidence  he  would  ha\  e  kept  if  he 
were  still  at  the  Dailfj  Xeu's  or  if  I  hadn’t 
hounded  him  into  tiilking  about  it. 

"The  point  of  the  stories  wiis  to  follow 
the  clothes."  he  reciilled.  "I  traced  them 
from  the  sweatshops  to  the  retailer.  The 
stories  were  totally  vetted.  We  took  pictures 
of  the  clothes  on  the  racks  at  Macy's  that 
had  been  made  at  the  sweatshops  just 
across  town  from  them." 

But  w  hen  the  page  proofs  were  ready. 


Dailjt/  Xncd  editors  began  dumbing  down 
the  e.xpose.  The\'  e\  en  deleted  K-Mart's 
name  from  a  sidebar  detailing  its  iisscxia- 
tion  with  a  sweatshop  that  shortchanged  its 


Former  “Daily  News” 
editor  Ed  Kosner  told 
me,  “I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  whatsoever 
of  any  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  series.” 


emplo>  ees  out  of  S400.00  in  sidaries.  The 
K-Miut  label  was  put  back  in  the  stoiy  only 
after  Port  threatened  to  tiike  his  name  oft’ 
the  entire  series.  Still.  Port  undei-stands 
wh\-  his  bosses  pimicked. 

“Ed  Kosner  [then-cxiitor  in  chief]  was 
honest  with  me."  Port  told  me.  “He  said 
that  if  we  published  e\  er\thing  we  had  on 
Macy’s,  they  might  pull  their  ads  and  the 
Daili/  XiTcn  would  be  out  of  business." 

Port  believes  that  Kosner  wimted  to 
publish  the  series  as  he  wrote  it.  but 
censored  it  to  keep  Publisher  Mortimer 
Zuckemian  oft’ his  back. 


“Ed  was  a  great  editor  and  a  great  jour- 
nidist,"  Port  said.  “But  he  wasn't  sure  how- 
much  Mort  would  let  him  get  away  with. 

So  we  wound  up  mnning  a  series  that  let 
a  lot  of  people  wiilk  aw  ay." 

There  was  plenty  of  reiison  to  fear  Zuck- 
emian’s  wrath.  He  had  allowed  Kosner  to 
publish  a  series  in  May  2001  on  dirU  super¬ 
markets  titled  “  Dirty  Rotten  Shame"  that 
resulted  in  an  ad\  ertising  boycott. 

The  supermarket  investigation  had  some 
e.xcellent  reporting,  but  used  some  outdated 
inspection  reports  that  gave  the  stores  the 
right  to  question  the  entire  series.  The  Xexc 
York  Times  then  embiurtissed  the  Xeu's  by 
disclosing  that  the  paper  paid  for  an  ad\  er- 
tising  supplement  that  was  a  viUentine  to 
the  supermarkets  that  pulled  their  ads. 

Port's  ftitile  tight  to  run  the  entire  investi¬ 
gation  sw  ept  through  the  newsroom.  Sever- 
id  Daily  Xeu's  sources  worried  that  the 
paper  would  pull  the  sweatshop  series  be¬ 
cause  it  feiu-ed  another  boycott.  They  urged 
me  to  write  about  it.  hoping  it  would  force 
the  new  spaper  to  publish  the  series.  I  did. 

It  wiis  picked  up  by  Page  SLx  of  the  Xeu' 
York  Post,  and  three  weeks  later,  the  Daily 
Xexcs  sweatshop  series,  now  a  12-page 
skeleton  of  itself,  finally  ran. 

.\fterward.  Kosner  wrote  a  ftill-page 
letter  to  Editor  £r’  Publisher  complaining 
that  I  had  used  anonymous  sources,  and 
telephoned  his  advertisers  for  comment 
because  I’d  suggested  the  series  had  been 
“inappropriately"  edited:  “With  the  series 
in  print,  the  writer.  Bob  Port,  hiis  told 

„  inquiring  joumiilists  that 

-N  C\\'S  he  is  very  happy  with  the 

nCr  told  happy  and 

I  comfortable  with  tlie  edit- 

'  rCCOl-  ing  process  and  very  proud 

•ever  Daily  Xexcs  htis 

gi\  en  readers  more  infor- 
TCVim-  mation  on  sweatshops  than 

series.”  i^in.'’one  hi\s  published  in 

a  decade."  Kosner  wrote. 

Port,  who  left  the  New  York  tabloid  in 
Miu-ch.  2005.  told  me,  “I  don’t  think  you 
can  say  that." 

Kosner,  who  has  just  written  a  book 
titled  fr’sA’itTivs'  To  Me:  The  Making  and 
L’nmakingofAn  Editor,  a  detailed  account 
of  his  editoriiU  tenure  at  the  Daily  Xexcs. 
Esquire.  Xi~u'su’eek.  and  Xeu'  York  maga¬ 
zine,  says  he  doesn’t  remember  imything 
about  the  sweatshop  series:  “I  have  no 
recollection  whatsoever  of  any  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  series."  Kosner  said 
repeatedly  from  his  home  on  .\melia  IsUmd. 
Fla.  “Reallv,  it's  iill  a  bhmk  to  me."  i 
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establishment  of  New  York  State’s  first  undergraduate 
School  of  Journalism  at  a  public  university. 

The  Stony  Brook  University  School  of  Journalism  wil 
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Fall  2006  semester.  Its  mission  is  to  train  the  next 
generation  of  TV  correspondents,  producers  and 
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anchors,  newspaper  reporters  and  editors,  onfine  news 
managers,  designers,  reporters,  and  m^iaxine  writers — 
the  men  and  women  who  will  lead  the  future  of  journalism 
in  the  digital  age. 

We  will  be  advertising  for  positions  in  all  aspects  of 
Journalism  during  the  2006-07  academic  year. 
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Seventh  Annual 

Photos 
^_^Year 

BY  GREG  MITCHELL 


The  seventh  annual  Photos  of  the  Year 
contest,  sponsored  by  Canon,  produced  a 
record  number  of  entries  this  year.  The  follow¬ 
ing  prize-winning  photographs  were  selected 
from  hundreds  of  entries  in  four  categories 
(news,  features,  sports,  and  multiple  images/photo  essay), 
and  represent  some  of  the  most  striking  images  published 
this  year  by  newspapers  in  four  circulation  classes.  Our 
annual  collection  of  honorable  mentions  can  also  be  found 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  section.  Those  photos,  as  well  as  all 
the  individual  shots  in  the  multiple-image  category,  can  now 
be  viewed  at  E&P  Online  in  a  special  gallery. 

Our  grand  prize  winner,  Thomas  Janies  Hurst  of  The  Seattle  Times, 
receives  $1,000  and  a  Canon  EOS-lD  Mark  II  N  digital  SLR  camera.  Hurst, 
35,  has  worked  for  that  newspaper  since  1999,  after  a  stint  at  The  Boston 
Globe.  He  has  traveled  to  many  dangerous  locales,  including  Bosnia  and  Iraq, 
and  has  won  three  World  Press  Awards  for 
images  taken  in  Rwanda  and  Kosovo.  When  our 
winning  photo,  taken  in  Pakistan  after  the  great 
earthquake,  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Seattle  Times  last  Dec.  18,  an  art  director  at  the 
paper  compared  it  to  a  Caravaggio  canvas. 

Elaborating  on  the  caption  information  provided 
here  (above  right),  Hurst  tells  E^P  that  he  picked 
the  e.xtended  family  of  Hafeeza  Zaheen  as  represen- 
,  tative  of  people  suffering,  post-quake.  "The  image 
came  on  the  very  first  day  we  met  them,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  He  describes  it  simply,  and  poignantly,  as 
“Hafeeza  trying  to  keep  her  family  warm.” 
Describing  the  decisive  moment,  Hurst  says,  “The  light  was  really  beautiful 
but  I  also  wanted  sufficient  depth  of  field  so  everyone  would  be,  more  or  less, 
in  focus.”  Cradling  the  camera  in  his  hands,  he  leaned  back  against  a  mud  wall 
in  the  shadows  across  the  room  to  get  as  much  of  the  scene  ris  possible,  and 
selected  a  shutter  speed  of  l/8th  of  a  second,  at  around  Fll.  He  shot  quite  a 
few  frames,  but  in  reviewing  the  images  later  that  day  this  one  jumped  out 
right  away.  Along  with  others,  it  helped  inspire  thousands  of  dollars  in  dona¬ 
tions  to  a  Seattle  relief  group.  The  mission  of  photographers,  he  believes,  “is 
to  inform  readers  about  every'  corner  of  the  world.  That  should  never  change.” 
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In  Puthian,  Pakistan,  Hafeeza  Zaheen,  25,  center  front,  keeps  a  cooking  fire  burning  in  her  livestock  stable  where  family 


members  gather  throughout  the  day  for  warmth  and  community.  Hafeeza’s  5-year-old  daughter.  Sultana,  was  among  more 
than  80,000  people  killed  when  a  magnitude-7.6  earthquake  hit  on  Oct.  8,  2005.  Her  9-year-old  son,  Basit,  second  from 
left  in  green,  has  tuberculosis.  Some  3.3  million  people  were  left  without  homes  following  the  disaster.  The  Seattle  Times  sent 
Hurst  and  reporter  Janet  Tu  to  the  region  —  along  with  representatives  from  the  Pakistan  Association  of  Greater  Seattle,  which 
has  taken  steps  to  aid  the  entire  village  complex  of  Bugna  —  to  help  put  a  human  face  on  the  tragedy.  This  photo,  one  of  many 
evocative  images  captured  during  their  assignment,  was  taken  with  a  Canon  20D  camera  and  16-35  mm  wide-angle  lens. 


Grand  Prize 

Thomas  James  Hurst 

The  Seattle  Times 
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Ryan  Forsyth,  32,  of  Salt  Lake  County,  was 
cited  for  DUI  after  he  rolled  his  eastbound 
vehicle,  left,  on  1-80.  According  authorities, 
Forsyth  said  he  fell  asleep  and  drifted  off  the 
highway.  He  then  over-corrected  and  the  red 
Toyota  rolled  1.5  times.  Forsyth  was  wearing 
a  seat  belt  and  was  not  ejected  from  the  car. 
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Karim  Sahib 

Agence  France-Presse 
Washington,  D.C. 

An  Iraqi  peers  through  a  window  of 
the  emergency  room  of  a  local  hospital 
at  civilians  who  were  wounded  in  a  car 
bomb  explosion  near  a  Sunni  mosque 
south  of  Baghdad  on  Feb.  10,  2006. 
Seven  Iraqis  were  killed  and  22  were 
wounded.  Masked  gunmen  later 
appeared  at  the  scene,  firing  randomly 
at  people  gathered  near  the  blast- 
scored  building. 


Troy  Roman 

Tooele  (Utah)  Transcript  Bulletin 


Leigh  Shelle  Robertus 


East  Valley  Tribune 
Mesa,  Ariz. 

Maestro  Melecio  Estrella  from  Sonora,  Mexico,  reads 
prayers  as  cantoras  Cerelia  Valenzuela  and  Martina 
Lugo  Estrella,  from  left,  sing  hymns  for  the  dead 
on  Nov.  2,  2005,  as  part  of  Dia  de  los  Muertos  in 
the  Guadalupe  Cemetery  in  Arizona. 


Inland  Valley  Daily 

Bulletin 

Ontario,  Calif. 


Lalo  Angulo  marches  down 
Broadway  during  the  immigra¬ 
tion  rights  protest  in  downtown 
Los  Angeles  on  April  15,  2006. 
More  than  400,000  people 
took  part  in  the  march  during 
the  nationwide  “Day  Without 
Immigrants." 


Less  than  25,000 


25,000-99,999 


Thomas  R. 
Cordova 


100,000-249,999 


Chuck  Branham 

The  Evening Neivs 
Jeffersonville,  Ind. 


Kyler  VanAllen,  left,  shields  her  ears  as  Frankee  Hayes 
struggles  with  a  squealing  piglet  at  the  Clark  County 
Fairgrounds  in  Charlestown,  Ind.  The  two  third-graders 
were  among  1,000  other  students  at  the  fairgrounds  for 
Ag  Day,  an  event  sponsored  by  the  Clark  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  Purdue  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 


Features 


More  than  250,000 

Mario  Tama 

Getty  Images 
New  York 


A  girl  joins  in  as  women  dance  after  the  Original 
Big  7  Social  and  Pleasure  Club  held  a  traditional 
“Second  Line”  parade  in  the  Seventh  Ward  on 
May  14,  2006  in  New  Orleans,  the  first  time  the 
parade  was  held  since  Hurricane  Katrina.  The 
tradition  originated  with  African-American  brass 
marching  bands  and  fraternal  groups  that  perform 
elaborate  “jazz  funerals”  for  their  associates. 


Less  than  25,000 


25,000-99,999 


Ji-Eun  Lee 

Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal 


Roland  Dobson  Jr.  waits  to  make  a  move  during 
a  chess  match  at  the  Cypress  Street  Park  in 
Daytona  Beach  on  Jan.  25,  2006.  In  the  late 
afternoon  after  work,  familiar  faces  show  up 
to  play  chess  and  checkers  until  sunset. 


John  Valenzuela 

Inland  Valley  Daily  Bulletin 


Ontario.  Calif. 


United  World  Wrestlers  Robert  “Thunderwolf”  Esparza 
of  Fontana,  Calif.,  left,  and  Caliber  22  of  Pomona, 
Calif.,  wait  backstage  before  their  match  at  the 
Fontana  Women’s  Club  on  Feb.  21,  2006. 
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Jewel  Sam  ad 

Agence  France- Presse 
Washington,  D.C. 


Children  play  football  at  a  beachside  field 
in  the  East  Timorese  capital  of  Dili  on  April 
11,  2006.  Four  years  after  East  Timor 
became  the  world’s  youngest  nation  in  the 
wake  of  24  years  of  Indonesian  occupation, 
soccer  is  proving  a  focal  point  for  national 
pride,  its  leaders  and  people  say. 


John  Locher 

Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal 


UNLV  football  players  soak  in 
ice  water  baths  after  their  first 
preseason  practice  in  Ely,  Nev., 
on  Aug.  12,  2006.  The  average 
high  temperature  in  Ely,  where 
the  team  trained  for  12  days, 
was  85  —  a  good  20  degrees 
cooler  than  in  Las  Vegas. 


Edward  Lea 

The  Press  ofAtlantie  City 
Pleasantville,  N.J. 


Amiran  White 

The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexiean 


Arturo  Gatti  struggles  to  his  feet  after  receiving  a  series 
of  punches  from  Carlos  Baldomir  during  their  WBC/IBA 
Welterweight  Championship  fight  at  Boardwalk  Hall 
on  July  22,  2006  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Baldomir  won 
by  TKO  in  the  9th  round. 


Riders  warm  up  before  their  event  during  the  57th  Rodeo  de  Santa 
Fe  on  June  21,  2006.  The  annual  event,  one  of  America’s  top 
rodeos,  features  barrel  racing,  calf  roping,  bareback  riding,  steer 
wrestling,  bull  riding,  and  even  a  “mutton-busting”  contest  for  kids. 
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AP  congratulates  the 

Photos  of  the  Year  Award  Winners 


(AP  Photo/Oded  Balilty; 


(AP  Photo/Kevork  Diansezian) 


For  more  than  a  century,  AP  photographers  have 
captured  the  greatest  moments  in  history,  news, 
sports  and  entertainment.  AP  Images  provides 
instant  access  to  AP's  iconic  photos,  as  well  as 
images  from  a  variety  of  content  partners. 


Ap 


Associated  Press 


www.apimages.com  |  212.621.1930 


the  essential  global  news  network 


Multiple  Images/PhotoEsssjf 

More  than  250,000 


Mike  Brown 

The  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


When  President  Bush  last  year  issued  his  invitation  to  journalists  to  visit  U.S.  Naval 
Station  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  then-freelance  photographer  Mike  Brown  took  him  up 
on  it.  His  images  were  later  published  by  The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis,  where 
Brown  now  works.  Camp  X-Ray,  top  right,  was  used  to  house  detainees,  but  it  was 
closed  in  2002  once  Camp  Delta  was  completed.  The  dilapidated  facility  is  now  home 
to  insects  and  wildlife.  Above  left,  prisoners  in  Camp  Delta  are  divided  into  camps 


100,000-249,999 


Oded  Balilty 

The  Associated  Press 
New  York 

This  year  marked  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
explosion  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power  plant 
on  April  26,  1986.  At  left,  Ukrainian  children 
with  cancer  listen  to  music  at  the  children's 

hospital  in  Kiev  on  April  18.  - 

Greenpeace  maintains  that 
more  than  90,000  people  are 
likely  to  die  of  cancers  caused 
by  the  accident.  Above, 
students  try  on  gas  masks 
as  part  of  a  safety  drill  in  the 
village  of  Rudniya,  just  outside  „ 
the  Chernobyl  contamination 
zone.  At  right,  Nastasya 
Vasilyeva,  67,  cries  beside 
her  house  in  Rudniya. 


based  on  their  threat,  intelligence,  and  compliance  with  prison  rules.  The  blue  couch  at 


left  is  used  to  interrogate  high-ranking  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  members  in  Delta  Camp  5. 
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Robin  Chan 

Norwell  (Mass.)  Mariner 


The  Norwell  Mariner’s  photo  feature  “From  the  Vine  to  the  Table,”  chronicling  the  journey 
of  the  cranberry  from  the  bog  to  the  bottle,  ran  over  two  weeks.  At  Webster  Cranberry  in 
Norwell,  the  women  at  left  represent  the  last  line  of  quality  control  before  the  cranberries 
are  packaged  as  fresh  fruit.  Above,  Carol  Schein  of  New  York  City  holds  up  a  cranberry 
while  discussing  how  the  shade  of  the  fruit  changes  depending  on  how  light  strikes  it. 
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Troy  Wayrynen 

The  Columbian 
Vancouver,  Wash. 

Troy  Wayrynen  and  staff  writer  Jonathan 
Nelson  of  The  Columbian  journeyed 
to  northern  Peru,  where  hundreds  of 
women  farmers  have  formed  their  own 
coffee  association  to  gain  financial  and 
social  independence.  (Vancouver-based 
Organic  Products  Trading  Co.  imports  the 
coffee.)  In  the  village  of  Agua  Azul,  Maria 
Sabina  Hernandez  Queva’s  (center,  left) 
leadership  of  an  association  of  such 
farmers  is  ushering  in  a  new  set  of  gen¬ 
der  roles  in  her  society.  Below  left,  Flor 
Errera  Colunche  picks  ripened  coffee 
cherries  near  her  village  of  Nueva  York, 
Peru.  Below  right,  three  generations  of 
female  coffee  farmers  in  Peru  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  Azucena  Quispe  Rodas.  left, 
Gladys  Eshtger  Valenzuelo  Quispe,  and 
Bertilo  Mondragon  Guerrero,  right. 


This  year’s  photo  contest  drew  dozens  of  deserving  entries.  In  addition  to  our  17  winners,  we  judged 
an  additional  12  images  that  lost  in  a  “photo  finish,"  and  deserve  special  recognition.  All  of  the 
pictures  printed  here,  plus  many  others  in  the  multiple-image  category,  can  be  viewed  a\E&P  Online 
at  www.editorandpublisher.com.  Thanks  to  the  hundreds  who  entered,  and  we’ll  see  you  next  year. 
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Andreson 

Elkv  (Nev.)  Daily  Free  Pret 


Bruce  Ely 

The  Oregonian 
Portland,  Ore. 


Tom  Killips 

The  Record 
Troy.  N.Y. 


Oded  Balilty 

The  Associated  Press 
New  York 


Louie  Palu 

The  Globe  and  Mail 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada 


Leslie 
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Herald  Neics 
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Patricia 
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Debra  Brash 
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Reversing  four  deeades  of  consolidation, 
hometown  ownership  is  noxv  the  next  big  thing 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

V"  HERE  MAY  BE  NOTHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN,  BUT 

the  sudden  widespread  clamor  to  return  troubled 
newspapers  to  local  ownership  —  after  decades  of 
relentless  industry  consolidation  —  at  least  represents 
a  dramatic  change  in  course. 

Nearly  a  quarter-century  after  Ben  Bagdikian’s  The  Media 
Monopoly  failed  to  stir  public  revulsion  against  newspaper  consoli¬ 
dation  the  way  other  classic  muckraking  books  such  as  Upton 
Sinclair’s  The  Jungle  or  Rachel  Carson’s  The  Silent  Spring  did  for 


their  respective  subjects,  there’s  now  a  great 
collective  pining  for  the  old  age  of  family  or 
independent  newspaper  owmership. 

Bagdikian  says  from  his  home  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  Calif,  “If  [the  owners]  understand  what 
a  good  newspaper  can  do,  both  financially 
and  for  their  city,  it  will  be  a  very  good 
trend.  If  they  don’t  have  political  axes  to 
grind,  they  will  discover  —  if  they  run  it  as  a 
serious  newspaper  with  staffs  that  do  seri¬ 
ous  reporting,  and  have  sufficient  regional 
and  international  reporting  —  that  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  are  very  profitable.” 

And  among  industry  e.xperts,  opinion  is 
growing  that  this  phenomenon  might  just 
have  legs.  “My  personal  belief  is  that  it’s 
the  start  of  a  trend  —  and  that  the  trend 
is  going  to  continue,”  says  Scott  Stawski, 
senior  principal  at  Knightsbridge  Solutions. 

Just  a  year  ago,  the  idea  that  local  in¬ 
vestors  would  line  up  around  the  block  for 
the  chance  to  buy  a  metro  daily  seemed  as 
unlikely  as  the  idea  that  big  chains  like 
Knight  Bidder  or  Tribune  Co.  would  be 
forced  to  put  them  up  for  sale  in  the  first 
place.  The  tipping  point  for  the  local  ovm- 
ership  boomlet  surely  came  this  spring 
when  the  McClatchy  Co.  immediately  hung 
“for  sale”  signs  on  12  dailies  it  acquired 


in  its  purchase  of  Knight  Ridder.  When 
shareholder  pressure  forced  Knight  Ridder 
to  “evaluate  strategic  options,”  papers  such 
as  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  The 
Philadelphia  Daily  Nexi's  were  considered 
such  dogs  by  Wall  Street  and  the  usual 
industiy'  observers  that  the  only  question 
seemed  to  be  how  long  they  would  languish 
on  the  market  before  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  managed  to  get  rid 
of  them  at  a  fire-sale  price. 

Instead,  a  group  of 
Philadelphia  investors 
assembled  by  public  rela¬ 
tions  maven  Brian  Tierney 
ponied  up  S562  million  —  a 
multiple  of  11  times  trailing 
12-month  cash  flows  — 
for  the  two  allegedly  ailing 
dailies.  McClatchy,  by  con¬ 
trast,  bought  all  of  Knight 
Ridder  at  a  price  amounting  to  just  9.5 
times  cash  flow. 

The  Philly  price  left  veteran  newspaper 
dealers  like  William  Dean  Singleton,  whose 
MediaNews  Group  offer  was  rejected  by 
McClatchy  in  the  first  round  of  bidding, 
scratching  their  heads. 

Speculation  that  Tribune  Co.  will  sell 


some  of  its  metros  as  part  of  its  announced 
exploration  of  “alternatives  for  creating  ad¬ 
ditional  value  for  shareholders”  has  encour¬ 
aged  crowds  of  would-be  local  publishers 
to  emerge,  often  with  unwanted  bids. 

The  Loft  Angeles  Times,  for  instance,  has 
attracted  reported  interest  from  such  local 
billionaires  as  supermarket  tycoon  Ron 
Burkle  and  Hollywood  heaNvweight  David 
Geffen.  In  Baltimore,  local  developer  David 
S.  Cordish  has  vowed  to  do  anvthing  he  can 
to  facilitate  local  o\^'nership  of  The  Sun. 

The  Abell  Foundation,  the  remnant  of  the 
company  that  owTied  that  newspaper  before 
Tribune’s  1986  purchase,  has  expressed  inter¬ 
est  almost  annually,  its  president,  Robert  C. 
Embry  Jr.,  told  the  Sun  in  September.  And  a 
family  with  deep  roots  —  and  pockets  —  in 
Connecticut  says  it  will  gather  local  investors 
to  buy  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  if 
Tribune  puts  it  on  the  auction  block. 

Still  worth  the  investment? 

Yet  moving  from  chain  ownership  to 
local  owTiership  remains  rare.  “When  that 
does  happen,  tv-pically  it’s  because  the 
chain  has  screwed  up  [the  paper]  so  badly 
it  has  to  dump  it,”  says  one  broker  w'ho 
insisted  on  anonvanity. 

That’s  because  if  a 
propertv’  were  hot,  poten¬ 
tial  local  buyers  wouldn’t 
have  a  fighting  chance. 
“Generally  you  will  find 
that  if  something  is 
attractive,  the  newspaper 
groups  will  be  able  to 
outbid  every  one  else, 
including  private  equity 
funds,”  says  Robert 
Broadwater,  founder 
of  investment  firm  Broad¬ 
water  &  Associates  in  BrorixAille,  N.Y. 

Broker  Philip  W.  Murray,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  firm  Dirks, 
Van  Essen  &  Murray,  says  that  so  far  the 
movement  to  local  owmership  is  more  talk 
than  trend.  But  he  notes  a  big  sign  that 
locals  and  independents  are  getting  serious 
about  newspapers:  “It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 


Ben  Bagdikian  believes  serious 
reporting  is  key  for  local  owners. 
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Consolidation  pushback 

In  one  way,  the  explanation  for  this 
wave  of  local  speculation  is  simple. 

Private  equit\'  finns  and  other  in¬ 
vestors  are  flush  with  cash  these  days, 
so  they  have  more  than  a  fighting 
chance  to  play  publisher  w  hen  the 
local  paper  becomes  available. 

"The  Dean  Singletons  of  the  world 
—  and  Dean  is  a  ver\’  smart  guy  — 
have  to  bid  according  to  what  [the 
paper]  is  going  to  return,”  says  Greg 
Know  les,  owner  of  Knowles  Media 
Brokerage  Services  in  Bakersfield, 

Calif.  Verv'  w'ealthy  locals,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  happy  with  low  er  margins,  and 
willing  to  pay  more  to  win  the  bidding. 

But  some  say  there’s  a  larger  force  at 
work  militating  against  the  corporate 
consolidation  model  that  hiis  driven  the 
industry’  for  so  long. 

Knightsbridge's  Stawski,  for  example, 
argues  that  Wall  Street's  demand  for  eam- 
ings-per-share  increases  year  over  year  is 
not  a  model  that's  working  for  newspapers 
am-more:  “Any  other  industry  would  be 
doing  somersaults  [if  they  had]  a  20%  pre¬ 
tax  profit,  but  they've  not  been  able  to  in¬ 
vest  in  their  infrastructure  because  a  decade 
ago  newspapers  had  a  30%  pretax  profit 
and  they  are  under  pressure  to  cut  costs  — 
and  those  cost  cuts  are  starting  to  affect 
editorial,  or  at  least  that’s  the  perception.” 

On  top  of  it,  newspapers  have  been  too 
slow  in  looking  for  new  growth.  “The  in¬ 
dustry  has  not  been  very  aggressive  in  find¬ 
ing  new'  sources  of  revenue,  that  is  one 
challenge,”  says  Robert  Picard,  a  noted 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Times  Leader  Editor/Publisher  Richard  L.  Connor  chats  with  Marilyn  Santarelli, 
executive  director  of  the  F.M.  Kirby  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  downtown  Wilkes-Barre. 


they  are  going  to  get  from  consolidation,” 
he  e.xplains.  "They  overestimate  these 
sraergies,  these  economies  of  scale.  Or, 
more  accurately,  they  underestimate  the 
disincentives  and  dis-economies  of  scale 
created  by  increased  size,  by  new'  corporate 
structures,  by  changing  incentives.  Because 
it’s  fuzzier,  it’s  human.” 

Spreadsheets  cannot  measure,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  loss  of  a  sense  of  substantially 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  when  ownership  changes  from  an 
independent  to  a  diftlise  chain.  Under 
local  ownership,  Zenger  says,  “my  line  of 
sight  is  pretty’  clear  in  hoyv  I  can  influence 
this  paper,  its  profitability-,  or  the  impact 
of  its  reporting,  yvhatever  the  outcome 
being  measured.  But  yvhen  [a  paper]  is 
embedded  in  this  huge  entity’,  that’s  a  lot 
harder  to  see.” 

Freedom  ft'oni  The  Street 

This  thinking  inspired  Richard  L. 
Connor  to  make  a  play  for  the  Wilkes- 


nity-  Neyvspapers  —  he  is  noyv  splitting  his 
time  betyveen  the  coal  toyy-n  and  coyv  toyy-n. 
“Wilkes-Barre  has  never  been  far  from  my 
mind  and  heart,”  says  Connor,  yvho  is  noyv 
the  Times  Leaders  editor  and  publisher. 

Connor  believes  his  paper  is  better 
off  under  someone  at  the  local  level,  as 
opposed  to  a  “big  corporation  yy-ith  central¬ 
ized  controls.”  One  of  the  advantages  is 
that  he  and  his  managers  make  all  the 
decisions  from  Wilkes-Barre:  They  don’t 
have  to  get  on  the  horn  yy-ith  corporate, 
once  located  across  the  country,  to  get 
things  done.  “I  think  Wilkes-Barre  yvas 
a  very-  small  piece  of  Knight  Ridder  and 
did  not  get  the  attention  it  might  have 
desery  ed,”  he  says. 

Another  luxury:  The  yvhims  of  the 
market  are  no  longer  a  factor.  “We  are  not 
yvorried  about  Wall  Street,”  Connor  says. 
“We  re  building  a  business  that  is  already 
strong  and  making  it  stronger.” 

Neither  Connor  nor  HM  Capital  yvould 
disclose  the  stmcture  of  their  deal.  Private 


gap  betyveen  the  y  alues  for  papers  in  the 
private  marketplace  and  those  in  the 
public  marketplace  is  as  yy-ide  as  I’ve  ever 
seen  it  in  the  last  10  years.”  The  “private 
marketplace”  refers  to  transactions  that 
occur  among  privately  held  neyvspaper 
companies.  “I  think  that  buyers  in  the 
private  marketplace  continue  to  see  values 
in  neyvspapers,”  he  adds. 

The  values  of  neyvspapers  in  publicly- 
held  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
restrained  by  yvhat  Murray  sees  as  an 
overemphasis  on  the  troubles  big-city 
neyvspapers  are  encountering.  E.\hibit 
A  in  that  phenomenon,  he  says,  is  the 
Knight  Ridder  acquisition:  “I  mean, 
just  look  yvhat  McClatchy  paid  for 
Knight  Ridder  and  look  at  yvhat  they 
sold  the  pieces  off  for.”  When  all  yvas 
said  and  done,  the  $2.1  billion  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  got  for  the  dozen  papers  yvas, 
like  the  Philly  sale,  about  11  times 
cash  floyv. 


neyvspaper  economist  and  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Media  Business  Studies.  “Wall 
Street  is  looking  at  that  and  saying,  ‘What 
is  this  [neyvspaper  company]  going  to 
have  for  us  in  five  years?’” 

The  pushback  against  consolidation  is 
not  simply  a  neyvspaper  industry’  phenom¬ 
enon,  says  Todd  Zenger,  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  strategy'  at  Washington  University-  in 
St.  Louis.  Consolidation  has  been  oversold, 
he  says,  largely  because  its  benefits  are 
clear,  but  its  drayvbacks  are  not.  “Consis¬ 
tently;  executives  overestimate  the  gains 


Barre.  Pa.,  Times  Leader,  one  of  the  12 
papers  McClatchy  put  on  the  block  after  it 
acquired  Knight  Ridder.  As  Connor  sees  it, 
he  knoyvs  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  market  — 
since  he  yvas  the  Times  Leaders  president 
and  publisher  from  197$  to  1986. 

When  he  got  yvord  that  McClatchy  yvas 
divesting  its  stake  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Connor 
drummed  up  local  investors  and  the  Dal¬ 
las-based  private  equity’  firm  HM  Capital 
Partners  LLC  to  buy  the  paper  for  $65  mil¬ 
lion.  While  based  in  Fort  Worth,  Te.xas  — 
Connor  is  also  chairman  of  Texas  Commu¬ 
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equit>'  firms  are  not  known  for  the  long  haul 
—  they  usually  make  a  purchase  and  flip  it 
three  to  five  years  down  the  road.  HM  Capi¬ 
tal  declined  to  be  interviewed  for  this  storv; 
but  a  source  close  to  the  Wilkes-Barre  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  said  that  Connor  and  the  firm  are 
independent  of  each  other.  “We  don't  have 
specific  targets  except  to  make  more  money 
than  the  pre\ious  year,”  Connor  adds. 

The  paper  is  already  benefiting  financially 
from  the  new  owners.  Connor  disclosed  that 


the  Times  Leader  made  more  money  this 
September  compared  to  the  same  period  a 
year  ago,  and  it's  saving  money  by  locally 
outsourcing  its  pavToll  and  health  benefits. 

The  Ph  iladelph  ia  expert  men  t 

There  was  little  doubt  that  Knight  Bidder, 
McClatchy,  and  The  Street  viewed  the 
Philly  papers  as  anchors  weighing  down  an 
already-burdened  ship.  Unlike  the  other 
nine  or  so  papers,  McClatchy  CEO  Garv- 


Pruitt  knew  immediately  that  the  company 
was  going  to  have  to  dump  three:  the  Saint 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  (due  to  antitrust 
issues),  the  Inquirer,  and  the  Daily  News. 

But  Brian  Tierney,  who  ran  Philadelphia's 
biggest  ad  agency  and  then  sold  it  to  the 
world’s  second-largest  ad  firm  in  2001, 
saw  promise.  The  Philly  papers,  he  says, 

“are  an  underleveraged  asset  that  could 
be  enhanced.  I  also  saw  the  importance 
of  these  publications.” 


When  $t.  Louis  got  the  (newspaper)  hlues 


PATRICK  GaUEN  recalls  IT  AS  A  HOLLYWOOD  MOMENT,  A 
scene  that  might  have  been  too  corny  even  for  Frank  Capra. 
On  a  rainy  Sunday  night  in  Februarv- 1984,  he  £md  General 
Manager  Richard  H.  "Dick”  Amberg  Jr.  were  crossing  Tucker 
Boulevard  to  watch  the  presses  roll  on  the  first  edition  of  the  revived 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  The  paper's  owner.  Advance  Publica¬ 
tions.  had  shut  it  down  for  two  months  before  being  forced  to  sell  to 
the  third  person  crossing  the  street  —  an  energetic  31-year-old 
named  Jett’  Gluck.  Globe-Democrat  circulation  drivers  spotted  the 
new  owner  and  began  honking  their  horns  and  driving  by  slowly 
in  spontaneous  appreciation. 

!  Before  morning,  that  rainy  night  would  turn  into  a  blizzard  that 
i  paralv-zed  deliverv-  —  and  the  Capra- 
j  com  moment  with  the  drivers  would 
!  months  later  fade  to  a  scene  more  fit¬ 
ting  for  a  Martin  Scorsese  gangster 
epic.  “I  went  into  Jeff" s  office,  he's  on 
the  phone  and  he  motions  for  me 
to  sit  down.”  recalls  Gauen.  then  the 
paper's  top  editor,  “and  he  says  to 
whoever's  on  the  other  end.  'Well, 
how  much  e.xtra  is  it  if  they  cany- 
guns?’”  Gluck  was  about  to  break  the 
Teamsters’  deliverv-  contract  —  and 
hiring  securitv-  guards  for  the  new 
drivers. 

There  were  many  other  memo- 
I  rable  moments  at  the  Globe-Democ¬ 
rat  under  the  new  owner.  There  was  the  weekly  employee  race  to 
the  bank  to  be  sure  paychecks  cleared  —  that  is.  when  checks  were 
issued  at  all.  The  day  the  UPI  wires  fell  silent  for  hours  as  the  news 
agency  demanded  pav-ment.  The  health  benefits  that  disappeared 
and  reappeared  almost  everv-  other  month.  By  1985,  the  newspaper 
that  had  once  sponsored  Lindbergh's  solo  flight  across  the  Atlantic 
I  couldn't  afford  air  conditioning  in  the  newsroom. 

At  a  time  when  a  new  fervor  for  local  ownership  of  the  news- 
j  paper  is  gripping  many  cities,  the  Globe-Democrat  e.xperience 
j  recalls  the  usual  warnings  about  answered  prayers.  And  it's  not 
j  the  only  one. 

!  To  some  residents  and  former  employees,  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.) 
i  Xeu's  is  another  e.xample  of  a  paper  that  suffered  when  it  went  from 
chain  ownership  to  local  hands.  Knight  Bidder  lavished  attention 
on  the  paper,  which  in  the  early  1990s  underwent  a  radical 
I  makeover  as  part  of  the  chain's  then-groundbreaking  25/  43  Project 


to  win  back  baby 
boomers.  Readers 
liked  it,  and  circula¬ 
tion  spiked  —  but 
advertisers  were  confused  by  the  makeover  and  stayed  away. 

Bv- 1997,  Knight  Bidder  had  sold  the  News  to  Communitv-  News¬ 
paper  Holdings  Inc.  (CNHI),  which  in  turn  quickly  sold  it  to  an 
individual  investor.  Another  local  owner  picked  it  up  a  few  years 
later.  In  2001,  the  local  alternative  Broward  Palm  Beach  New  Times 
declared:  “Boca  Raton’s  hometown  newspaper,  once  a  paragon  of 
journalism,  has  become  a  laughingstock.” 

Without  the  resources  of  a  chain  behind  it,  the  News  had  a  tough 
time  competing,  says  Marco  D.  Commisso,  who  was  a  business 
reporter  at  the  paper  under  Knight  Bidder  and  business  editor 
when  it  was  locally  owned.  The  News,  he  notes,  is  a  small  paper  in  a 
crowded  market.  “Local  ownership  was  a  lot  of  emptv-  promises,” 

Commisso  says  from  West  Palm  ; 
Beach,  where  he  now  practices  j 
law.  "We  lost  seasoned  reporters, 
the  paper  shrunk ...  it’s  almost  like  ! 
we  became  a  mom-and-pop  shop 
after  being  a  multimillion  dollar 
company.”  Craig  Swill,  the  fifth 
proprietor  since  1997,  bought  the 
paper  early  last  year  {see  Shoptalk. 
page  66). 

Underfunded  local  owners 
are  a  recipe  for  failure,  says  Dick 
Amberg,  the  former  Globe-Democ¬ 
rat  executive  who  is  now  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  The 
IWaihington  Times:  “You  need  to 
look  at  the  local  owner,  and  ask  —  does  he  have  deep  pockets?  Does  | 
he  have  knowledge  of  the  business,  or  will  he  bring  in  people  with  : 
knowledge  of  the  business?”  In  Globe-Democrat  owner  Gluck,  he  | 
says,  both  factors  were  lacking. 

Gluck  was  full  of  audacious  ideas  —  not  all  of  which  he  could  be 
talked  out  of  by  cooler  heads.  One  result:  a  new  afternoon  paper 
called  the  St.  Louis  Evening  News.  Shortly  after,  bleeding  money, 
the  Evening  News  unceremoniously  folded.  “We  couldn’t  get  its  obit 
in  the  first  edition,  but  we  did  in  the  second,"  Gauen  adds.  (Gluck 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment.)  Amid  the  bouncing  checks  and 
stopped  pav-ments.  the  newspaper  company  was  forced  into  invol-  | 
untarv-  bankruptcy.  The  Globe-Democrat  was  revived  by  two  local  \ 
businessmen,  but  folded  for  good  in  1986.  j 

“It  was  a  Herculean  effort.”  says  Amberg.  He  was  “sorrier  than  j 
can  be”  for  former  Globe-Democrat  employees,  “and  the  people  of  j 
St.  Louis.”  —  Mark  Fitzgerald  I 


Globe- Democrat  spokesman  Thomas  L.  Amberg  reads  a  state¬ 
ment  explaining  the  paper’s  shutdown  on  Dec.  7,  1985. 
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ment  were  still  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions).  Cash  flow  dropped  in  half 
from  SlOO  million  in  2004  to  a 
projected  S50  million  in  2006. 

“The  dramatic  revenue  decline  will 
prevent  us  from  meeting  our  bank 
obligations  if  we  don't  take  absolute¬ 
ly  critical  actions  on  the  cost  side 
of  our  business.”  Tiemev  wrote. 


know-how  to  boost  the  papers  sag- 
ging  results.  For  starters,  he  says  the 
industiy  as  a  whole  has  been  too  ^ 

static  with  advertising  since  scdes  ’ 

calls  are  antiquated  and  callers  often 
arrogant.  He  plans  to  remedy  that  by  | 
setting  up  sponsorships  and  pushing  & 
the  papers  and  its  niche  publications  , 
to  target  households.  Labor  also 
comes  into  play:  He  wants  to  change  fl 
the  framework  of  guild  agreements  ^  ,1 
formed  in  the  early  1990s  to  better  f 
reflect  today's  business  conditions.  If  vjB 
he  has  his  way,  that  includes  not  hav- 
ing  to  pay  employees  on  the  advertis-  Philai 
ing  side  time-and-a-half  for  taking 
out  potential  clients  after  hours. 

While  enthusiastic  about  his  new  title  of 
newspaper  owner  and  publisher,  Tierney 
has  his  work  cut  out  for  him.  Despite  the 
due-diligence  process,  he  says  he  found  the 
operations  in  disarray  once  he  was  given  the 
keys  to  the  papers.  In  terms  of  talent  —  and 
as  Tierney  phrases  it.  the  “human  capital”  — 
his  e.xpectations  were  e.xceeded.  WTiat  he 
didn't  like  was  how  each  division  ran  like 
small  fiefdoms.  "I  was  a  little  surprised  how 
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Upset  at  their  publisher,  newsroom  staffers  from  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  demonstrate  outside  the  paper  with  duct  tape  over  their  mouths  on  July  14. 


documents.  At  the  heart  of 
the  issue:  Cox  Newspapers 
President  Jay  Smith  never 
knew  that  the  paper  shelled 
out  S13  million  for  naming 
rights  to  a  locid  arts  center 
with  ties  to  the  Da\idson 
famih. 

Under  Florida  law.  the 
Daxidsons  agreed  to  pur- 
chiLse  Cox’s  shares  in  the 
company.  They  said  it  was 
worth  alxnit  S29  million; 

Cox  w  anted  S145  million. 

The  district  court  found 
the  shares  to  be  worth  S129 
million  and  delivered  this  re¬ 
buke  to  the  Daxidson  family: 

"The  record  indicates  that  the 
predominant  factor  motivat¬ 
ing  defendimts  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  actixities  xvas  their  persoiiiil  interests  in 
the  arts."  xxxote  U.S.  District  Judge  John  An- 
toon  II.  (.Ultimately,  the  corporation,  not  the 
Daxidson  hunilx,  xxill  pax  the  amount.  Nexvs 
Journal  Corp.  is  tiling  an  appeal.) 

In  Tippen  Daxidson's  eyes,  local  oxxmer- 
ship  only  benefits  the  communitx  xvhen 
there's  a  "personal  stiike."  When  ;isked  if  he 


thought  that  S13  million  xviis  an  excessive 
amount  to  pay  for  naming  rights,  as  the 
court  found,  and  if  it  presented  a  conflict  of 
interest,  Daxidson  —  the  paper’s  CEO  — 
says,  "We  thought  it  xvas  a  veiy  important 
communitx-  benefit,  and  xve  had  it  in  our 
poxver  to  give.” 

Some  local  oxxTiers  xxill  put  money  into 


a  nexvspaper,  says 
nexvspaper  economist 
Picard,  but  "there  are 
others  xvho  use  it  for 
their  oxx-n  agenda." 

When  Wendy  McCaxv 
purchased  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  Xeus- 
PresK  from  The  Nexv 
York  Times  Co.  in  2000. 
there  xxns  a  sense  of  hope 
that  she  xvould  be  a  good 
local  stexvard  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  "I  personally  feel  that 
private,  local  oxx-nership 
alloxvs  the  Xeics-Press  to 
feel  our  communitx  ’s 
pulse  and  better  tiiltill 
the  needs  of  readers, 
advertisers,  non-profit 
organizations  and 
employees."  McCaxv  xxTote  in  an  e-mail  to 
ES^fP.  "I  remain  firmly  committed  to  good 
journalism.  It  is  xvhy  I  bought  the  paper 
in  the  first  place." 

Six  years  into  it.  McCaxv  is  embroiled  xx-ith 
her  employees  over  union  organization 
spurred  by  allegations  of  meddling  in  the 
nexvsroom.  Several  reporters  and  editors  left 


The  first  Titan  G60's  are  off  the  (jrawing  board  and  on  the  production  floors  of  many 
satisfied  Mailroom  and  Distribution  Centers.  Fast  becoming  the  industry's  newest 
star,  these  workhorses  are  proving  their  worth  delivering  insertion  production  that 
adapts  to  specific  needs  with  impressive  speed  and  reliability. 

We  are  proud  to  call  the  Titan  G60  the  Flagship  of  our  extensive  collection  of 
Mailroom  and  Distribution  equipment.  K&M,  the  most  trusted  name  in  the  industry, 
is  now  also  its  most  innovative  success  story. 

We  offer  a  wide  range  of  products.  Call  us  to  find  out  0  H  0 

how  you’ll  benefit  by  using  K&M  equipment  and  services.  0  UU  UZ.  L 
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the  paper  in  July  in  a  veiy  public  and  noisy 
fashion,  and  have  called  for  subscribers 
and  advertisers  to  boycott  the  newspaper. 

As  of  mid-October,  the  fracas  continues: 
"While  I  have  always  felt  that  union 
representation  is  not  in  the  best  interest 
of  employees,  the  paper  or  the  communiW 
the  workers  in  the  newsroom  voted  in  the 
Teamsters.”  McCaw  wrote.  "This  is  veiy 
disappointing." 

The  heat  is  on.  regardless 

Local  ownership  is  not  necessarily  the 
antidote  to  Wall  Street,  often  singled  out 
as  the  poison  of  the  industry.  Stripping  the 
Street  from  the  picture  doesn’t  mean  an 
owner  hris  no  one  to  answer  to  tinancially. 
"Chances  are  if  you  are  bming  a  paper,  you 
have  to  borrow  a  load  of  money,  particularly 
for  larger  papers."  says  Broadwater.  If  you 
miss  a  pa>'ment  or  if  the  EBITDA  does  not 
line  up.  he  adds,  "the  bank  owns  you." 

Ken  Doctor,  an  affiliate  analyst  with 
Outsell,  a  research  company  in  Burlingame. 
Calif,  says  that  locally  owned  papers  could 
be  at  a  disadvantage  since  it  will  be  harder 
to  go  iitter  national  ad  dollars,  adding  that 
"technologj"  is  a  big  issue." 

.\nd  the  fact  remains  that  the  newspaper 
industiy  —  no  matter  who  owns  the  Daily 
Miracle  —  remains  in  time.  Local  owners 
have  to  mtike  that  tnmsition.  just  like  eveiy 
other  newspaper. 

"It's  way  too  simplistic  to  say  that  these 
[lociilly  owned  newspapers]  can  take  a 
longer-term  \iew."  says  Rick  Edmonds, 
a  researcher  imd  writer  with  the  Po\Titer 
Institute.  "I  think  it’s  created  tle.\ibilit\- 
and  the  abilit>'  to  invest  in  the  newsroom, 
circulation,  and  zoning,  and  do  all  kinds  of 
things.  However,  the  indhidually  owned 
newspapers  face  idl  the  same  pressures  on 
circulation  and  advertising  competition." 

Which  means  local  owners  could  be 
bming  long-term  headaches.  Knights- 
bridge’s  Stawski  warns  that  the  trend  toward 
local  ownership  or  —  more  likely,  in  his 
opinion,  companies  going  private  —  will  be 
the  realization  that  operating  a  newspaper 
in  a  traditional  way  is  not  sustainable. 
Circulation  and  readership  look  to  be  head¬ 
ing  downhill  permanently,  and  newspapers’ 
advertising  franchises  are  likely  to  come 
under  more,  not  less,  pressure. 

“Local  ownership  groups  could  be  happy 
with  5%  or  10%  margins,  but  eventually 
even  local  ownership  is  operating  under  a 
business  that  is  ffindamentally  changing." 
Stawski  adds.  “If  they  don’t  make  wise  ftm- 
damentid  changes,  they’ll  tind  themselves 
where  some  large,  publicly  traded  chains 
ha^■e  wound  up."  i 
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praise  the  access  they  have  to  their  owners 
when  needed,  and  claim  they  are  often 
better  communitv'  citizens  than  faraway 
chain  executives,  many  also  raise  issues 
about  how  local  ownership  can  diminish 
everything  from  e.xtensive  resources  to  a 
balanced  approach  on  certain  pet  projects. 

“VVe  did  an  enormous  amount  of  cover¬ 
age  on  things  that  probably  didn't  deserve 
it,”  says  Michael  Todd,  former  business 
editor  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif)  Neu's- 
Press,  who  was  among  two  dozen  staft’ers 
who  resigned  in  recent  months  complain¬ 
ing  of  co-publisher  Wendy  McCaw’s  alleged 
meddling.  “In  the  last  months,  the  interfer¬ 
ence  got  really  accelerated.”  That  accelera¬ 
tion,  he  says,  included  reports  earlier  this 
year  of  the  ownership  blocking  coverage 
of  co-publisher  Trans  Armstrong's  drunk 
driving  arrest  as  well  as  criticism  of  a  story 
that  noted  actor  Rob  Lowe's  connection 
to  a  proposed  development  project  and 
included  the  address  of  the  site. 

But  even  before  those  incidents,  which 
led  to  the  recent  uproar  at 

and  the  newsroom 


Some  are  helpful,  others  a  hindrance 


How  newsrooms  deal 
with  ‘local’  publishers 


nist  Tom  Ferrick,  who  is  on  the  committee. 
"We  have  to  do  it  out  of  the  blue.” 

But  disclosure  is  just  one  of  the  issues 
facing  the  Inquirer  as  it  moves  away  from  a 
distant  corporate  entity  and  plunges  into 
the  unknown  world  of  local,  private  owner¬ 
ship  —  and  an  ownership  that  is  not  just 
interested  in  newspapers.  Toll  and  Tierney 
have  both  strong  business  concerns,  as  well 
as  political  views  and  connections.  While 
staft'ers  say  the  publisher  and  his  partners 
have  shown  no  signs  of  meddling  in  stories, 
the  fact  that  they  are  who  they  are  elicits  at 
least  some  uncertainty  from  the  newsroom. 
"There  is  a  feeling  that  people  are  going  to 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  had 
written  about  Horsham.  Pa.-based 
Toll  Brothers  Inc.  numerous  times 
over  the  years.  A  successftil  builder  of 
luxiiiy  homes,  the  company's  doings  were 
nearly  as  common  in  the  paper  as  the 
Phillies'  box  score.  But  after  the  builder's 
vice  chairman,  Bruce  Toll,  became  a  partner 
in  the  group  that  bought  the  Inquirer 
from  Knight  Bidder  via  the  McClatchy  Co., 
Toll  Bros,  coverage  took  on  an  entirely 
dift'erent  context. 

Since  the  purchase  vviis  finalized  in  July, 
the  Inquirers  business  writers  have  taken 
e.xtra  care  in  their  coverage  of  ^ 

Toll  Bros.,  as  well  as  other  .  U ,  •sfw 
local  business  interests  of  Tfc 

Toll  and  his  partner.  Brian  C 
Tierney  —  who  is  also  the  . 
paper's  new  publisher.  They 
form  the  power  structure  of  my 

Philadelphia  Media  Holdings  , 

LLC  —  and  have  a  link  to  ^ 

any  number  of  potential 
news  targets. 

"On  many  stories,  we  are 
having  to  ask  ourselves  if 
there  is  an  ownership  that  has 
to  be  disclosed.”  says  Henry  1 

Holcomb,  an  busi¬ 

ness  writer  tmd  president  of 
the  Greater  Philadelphia  At  the  familj 

Newspaper  Guild.  "We  are  Johnson  Jr., 
thinking  about  that  for  the  first  time.” 

Holcomb  has  had  to  make  such  disclo¬ 
sures  on  several  occasions  since  the  news¬ 
paper's  sale,  including  the  Aug.  23  story  he 
wrote  about  Toll  Bros.'  earnings  tailing  19% 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  Although 
Bruce  Toll  was  not  mentioned  in  the  main 
elements  of  the  story,  his  brother.  Robert 
Toll,  the  company  chair  and  CEO,  was. 

He  also  included  a  line  disclosing  Bruce 
Toll's  link  to  the  Inquirer.  "That  is  how  you 
are  fair  with  the  reader,”  Holcomb  explains. 
“Letting  them  know  there  is  this  conflict.” 

VVTiile  the  disclosure  of  such  connections 
may  appear  to  be  a  simple  call,  the  issues 
of  how,  when,  and  what  to  disclose  have 
prompted  the  paper  to  form  a  committee 
charged  with  creating  a  specific  policy.  "We 
don't  have  precedence  on  this,”  says  colum¬ 


the  paper 

~'|^Z  rank  and  file  voting  for  union 
representation,  there  were 
C  examples  of  the  paper  doing 
McUaw's  bidding  in  its  pages. 

^  Todd  recalls  the  owner's  in- 
I  I  terest  in  animal  rights  issues 

^  f  that  led  to  some  assignments 
i  from  her  office,  such  as  a 

directive  to  shoot  photos  of 
protesters  at  a  nearby  rodeo. 
"There  a  couple  of 
instances  like  that.”  he  adds. 

Others,  such  as  Lillian 
Covamibias.  president  of  the 
HHHHHI  Toledo  Newspaper  Guild 
ohn  B.  (which  represents  some  400 

rt  Gorma  n .  employees  of  The  Blade  in 

Toledo,  Ohio),  say  the  influence  is  less 
direct  than  in  Santa  Barbara  but  just  as 
real.  “At  times,  it  is  subtle,”  she  says  of  the 
influence  by  the  Toledo-based  Block  family, 
which  owns  the  paper  along  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  "Sometimes  it  is  non- 
e.xistent.  and  other  times  it  is  a  major  part.” 

One  such  example  at  the  Blade,  which 
has  been  going  through  its  own  labor  bat¬ 
tles  this  year,  occurred  in  1992  when  the 
City  of  Toledo  was  considering  a  shift  from 
a  city'  manager  to  a  strong-mayor  form  of 
government.  Newsroom  veterans  recall  the 
newspaper's  serious  push  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  which  eventually  passed.  “They 
advocated  hard  for  the  change,  to  the  point 
where  bylines  were  removed  from  stories 
on  the  issue,”  recalls  Larry  V'ellequette, 
a  Toledo  guild  leader  and  a  former  Blade 


Under  the  influence 

Heightened  vigilance  in  the  Inquirer 
business  section  is  just  one  e.xample  of 
the  impact  private  ownership  is  having 
on  newspapers  these  days. 

Whether  it  is  a  newly  purchased  news¬ 
room  like  the  Inquirer  or  any  of  the  others 
that  have  changed  hands  this  year,  or  a 
paper  with  a  long  history  of  local,  private 
control  —  such  iis  The  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch  or  the  IVatertcmm  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Times  —  the  concerns  about  possible 
influence  by  a  single  owner  who  often 
sits  in  the  same  building  are  many. 

While  those  in  such  newsrooms  often 
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when  he  first  arrived  as  publisher, 
“people  were  scared  to  talk  to  me 
because  they  thought  it  would 
end  up  in  the  paper.” 

At  The  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Dispatch,  which  has  been  owned 
by  the  Wolfe  family  since  1905, 
the  owners  not  only  run  the  daily 
paper  but  are  involved  in  “all 
aspects  of  the  communitv  ”  says 
Editor  Ben  Marrison.  He  admits 
some  stories  that  are  “pet  issues” 
may  get  some  notice  they  might 
not  ordinarily  receive,  but  they 
are  never  over-covered. 

Marrison  says  the  paper  is  aifect- 
ed  more  by  the  perception  that  it  is 
doing  the  Wolfe  family’s  bidding 
rather  than  the  realitv':  “People 
may  think  the  paper  is  [champi¬ 
oning]  an  issue,  and  that  is  not 
true.  Our  reporters  run  into  people 
who  tr\'  to  take  advantage  of  that. 
They  will  drop  a  family  member's 
name.  I  will  let  the  family  member 
know,  and  they  are  t\pically  offend¬ 
ed  that  their  name  was  used.” 

Mike  Curtin,  the  Dispatch's  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  and  a  spokesman 
for  Publisher  John  F.  Wolfe,  sav-s 
the  paper  discloses  any  potential 
conflicts  and  “we  tend  not  to  lobby 
on  public  sector  rulings  in  favor  of 
those  things  we  are  involved  with.” 

But  Curtin  admits  the  paper  may  cover 
pet  issues,  such  as  the  Wolfe  family  support 
for  Columbus  Children’s  Hospital,  more 
often  than  it  might  otherwise. 

To  those  who  might  accuse  his  staff  of 
ducking  potential  conflicts,  Marrison  points 
to  the  2004  lawsuit  by  the  paper’s  parent, 
the  Dispatch  Printing  Company,  against 
the  Columbus  Blue  Jackets  hockey  team. 

A  minorit}'  owner  of  the  team,  the  company 
did  not  let  that  stop  the  lawsuit  that  sought 
access  to  an  out-of-court  settlement  be¬ 
tween  the  team  and  the  family  of  Brittanie 
Cecil,  a  13-year-old  girl  who  died  two  days 
affer  being  hit  by  a  puck  at  a  Blue  Jackets 
game  in  2002.  Despite  the  company  con¬ 
flict,  Marrison  says  the  paper  went  after 
the  lawsuit  \igorously,  imd  won:  “We  are 
fortunate  that  our  owners  want  to  be  proud 
of  the  product  that  is  put  out  there.” 

The  local  connection,  however,  can  cause 
other  reporting  disruptions,  according  to 
Senior  Editor  Joe  Hallett.  He  points  to  the 
Wolfe  family’s  common  ownership  of  the 
paper  and  sometime-competitors  WBNS 
TV’  (a  CBS  affiliate)  and  the  Ohio  News 
Network.  “There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  convergence,”  says  Hallett.  “If  w’e  get  a 


staffer.  “There  were  edicts  that  any 
story  on  that  issue  had  to  appear  on 
a  section  front,  in  its  entireW” 

Mark  Zabomey,  a  22-year  Blade  vet¬ 
eran,  reporter,  and  guild  negotiator, 
agrees  that  such  incidents  do  occur. 
“When  the  publisher  is  interested  in  a 
subject,  we  tend  to  cover  it  a  lot.”  he 
sax's.  “There  is  more  attention  paid  [on 
a  daily  basis]  from  the  publisher  thrm 
from  a  chain  owner.” 

In  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  where  the 
Times  Leader  was  imiong  the  Knight 
Bidder  papers  sold  to  a  private  owner¬ 
ship  through  McClatchv,  staft’ers  are 
iilso  concerned  about  what  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  new  publisher  Richiird  Connor 
will  be.  “Everx  one  is  tiying  to  wait  and 
see  if  it  is  good  or  bad.”  sax's  one  re¬ 
porter  xvho  requested  anonx-mitx'. 
“Wiiiting  to  see  if  there  xx-ill  be  cutbacks 
or  changes,  that  is  a  xx  orrx.” 


Arkansas  DenKvrat  TIT  CD.-ucUc 


Guiding  handt^  from  above 

At  the  M'atertcncri  (N.Y.)  Daili/ 

Times,  the  name  of  co-publisher  John 
B.  Johnson  Jr.  may  xx  ell  appem  in  the 
paper  more  often  than  mimy  of  his 
reporters.  Oxx-ners  of  the  nexxspaper 
for  generations.  Johnson’s  fiunily  not 
only  oversees  the  daily’s  operations, 
but  has  become  actix  e  in  the  communi- 
tx'  —  so  much  so  that  his  participation  ^ 
in  local  governing  bodies,  bomds  of 
directors,  imd  communitx  events  requires 
nexx'sroom  staft’ers  to  make  cleim  xvho 
he  is  xvhen  stories  luise  linked  to  his 
involvement. 

“If  he  sax's  something  xve  deem  to  be 
significimt.  xx  e  quote  him."  sax's  Miuiaging 
Editor  Bob  Gorman.  “We  alxvax's  disclose 
that  the  publisher  has  a  connection.”  Those 
incidents  can  range  from  stories  on  a  lociil 
poxver  commission  that  includes  Johnson, 
to  his  xvork  xxith  the  nearbx  Cku'kson 
Universitx'  boimd  of  tmstees.  In  most  cases, 
the  link  merely  requires  a  disclosure,  often 
at  the  end  of  the  stoiy.  But  in  .some  ciises, 
such  as  a  Sept.  20  piece  about  a  state  audit 
criticizing  the  local  development  authoritx  ’s 
financial  operations,  Johnson  couid  not 
esca|ie  scnitiny  as  the  storx'  noted  his 
position  iis  member  of  the  authoritx'. 

VVliile  Gomiim  says  Johnson  hiis  nex  er 
tried  to  influence  coverage  of  imy  group 
he  sen  es,  he  does  offer  ideas  for  stories. 
“There  is  not  a  day  that  goes  by  that  I  don’t 
hear  from  him  about  a  stoiy  suggestion  or 
that  he  heard  something  good,"  Gorman 
sax's,  imd  he  xvelcomes  the  ideas.  “He  does 
not  decide  xvhat  goes  on  the  front  page.  But 
he  knoxvs  the  communitx-  better  than  anv- 


Arkansas  Post-Gazette  owner  Walter  Hussman  champions 
education-related  issues,  but  doesn’t  force  them  on  his  staff. 


one  else.  The  aggressiveness  xx-ith  xvhich 
they  run  the  paper  is  xx  ell  knoxx-n.” 

Johnson  does  not  apologize  for  his  in¬ 
volvement,  sax-ing,  “I  am  out  and  about  in 
the  communitx-  all  the  time.”  The  Water- 
toxx-n  publisher  adds  that  “one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  some  of  the  bigger  nexx  spapers  have  is 
the  "editor  of  the  month  club’  xx-ith  people 
xx'ho  do  not  have  the  intimate  knoxvledge  of 
the  communitx-  that  is  necessaiy.” 

Dale  King,  citx'  editor  of  the  Boca  Raton 
(Fla.)  Xexi'S,  cites  similar  nexvs  coverage  of 
his  publisher  and  oxx-ner,  Craig  Sxx-ill,  noting 
that  his  boss  “likes  to  get  inx  olx  ed  in  the 
communitx.”  King  sax's  most  such  nexvs 
happenings  usually  involve  social  gather¬ 
ings  or  college-related  events  rather  than 
hard  political  or  other  nexvs.  Wfien  asked  if 
the  im  olvement  has  ever  altered  cox  erage 
of  an  event.  King  sax's,  “maybe  once  or 
txxice,  but  nex  er  to  the  point  xvhere  it  is 
editorialh'  significant.” 

Sxx-ill,  xvho  has  oxx-ned  the  paper  since 
May  2005,  sax's  he  sometimes  requests 
coverage.  “It  does  come  up  xx  here  I  hax  e  to 
call  them  up  and  say,  "Come  and  cox  er  this 
ex  ent.’”  he  tells  E^P.  “If  they  are  not  busy 
covering  something  else.”  He  jokes  that 
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scoop,  Channel  10  [W’ENS]  might  jump 
in  and  want  to  put  us  on  [the  air].”  He  cited 
as  an  example  a  2005  Dispatch  exclusive 
report  that  Columbus  Mayor  Michael 
Coleman  was  dropping  out  of  the  gover¬ 
nor's  race,  which  W'ENS  also  reported. 
“There  is  a  push  to  identify  the  brand  as 
Dispatch  Printing  Company,”  Hallett  adds, 
“this  consortium  of  news  entities.” 

Limited  editions 

And  while  local,  private  owTiers  often 
require  profit  margins  that  are  less  massive, 
they  also  Upically  have  less  money  to  put 
into  the  paper.  This  can  limit  coverage  in 
some  e.xpansive  areas,  such  as  state,  nation¬ 
al,  and  international  news,  veterans  say 
“It  is  a  bit  of  a  drawback,”  admits  Robert 
Price,  a  metro  columnist  at  The  Bakersfield 
Californian,  whose  owner  and  publisher 
Virginia  F.  Moorhouse  is  otherwise  praised. 
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“We  have  a  seasoned  reporter  in  Sacramen¬ 
to,  but  we  don't  have  anybody  in  Iraq 
or  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  a 
limitation.” 

Block  Communications  Inc.,  which  owns 
the  Blade  and  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
closed  its  Washington  bureau  earlier  this 
year  to  offset  rising  budget  problems,  leav¬ 
ing  one  reporter  on  Capitol  Hill.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  Philadelphia,  news  coverage  took 
a  bit  of  a  national  and  international  hit 
w^hen  the  paper  lost  its  longtime  connection 
to  Knight  Kidder’s  vast  Washington,  D.C., 
bureau  and  numerous  overseas  correspon¬ 
dents,  who  now'  work  for  McClatchy. 
“Sometimes  we  w'ill  have  a.  New  York 
Times  storv'  on  the  front  page,”  say's  Joseph 
DiStefano,  an  /nq'wirer  business  reporter. 

“It  is  a  question  for  the  long  term;  Where 
we  are  going  to  get  that  coverage?  We  are 
leaving  that  large  [reporting]  pool.  A  lot 


of  people  would  like  to  see  us  cover  more 
national  and  foreign  new's.”  He  adds  that 
the  paper's  Washington  reporters  remain 
on  the  job  there,  and  one  Middle  East 
correspondent  is  also  still  reporting. 

At  The  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun,  ow'ned  by 
the  Jones  famUy  one  longtime  employee 
who  requested  emonymity  says  the  paper 
often  limits  coverage  to  its  own  county, 
claiming  the  family's  ownership  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  weekly  is  the  reason:  “It  is  almost  a 
throwback  to  the  1940s,  a  booster  of  every¬ 
thing  local.  I  might  run  things  differently 
than  they  do.” 

Editor  John  M.  Jones  Jr.,  whose  father 
is  publisher,  boasts  about  the  paper’s  local 
connection,  declaring,  “We  are  definitely 
boosters  of  the  community.”  But  he  denies 
any  one-sided  coverage,  citing  a  recent 
uproar  over  the  local  city  planner  being 
attacked  for  poor  performance  by  city 
officials.  He  says  the  Sun  drew  some 
complaints  when  it  editorialized  in  favor 
of  the  employee.  Jones  also  says  the  paper 
prompted  complaints  from  some  leaders 
at  a  nearby  college  w  hen  it  looked  into  the 
issue  of  whether  there  was  faculty  support 
for  the  president. 

In  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.,  where  the 
Da\Tdson  family  has  ow'ned  the  majority  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal  for  years, 
it  is  unclear  how  the  ow'ner’s  pending 
buyout  of  minority  stakeholder  Cox  News¬ 
papers  might  impact  resources.  If  the  paper 
lays  out  millions  for  the  buyout,  the  paper 
will  likely  need  to  cutback  some  resources. 
Prior  to  the  buyout,  staffers  said  the  local 
connection  had  been  mostly  positive. 

“Every  paper  has  issues  when  it  covers  it¬ 
self,  but  I  think  we  have  done  a  good  job,” 
says  metro  columnist  Mark  Lane,  who  has 
been  with  the  paper  for  26  years.  Adds 
Executive  Editor  Don  Lindley,  “On  balance, 
it  is  a  great  thing.  WTien  we  need  to  get 
things  done,  they  are  right  here.” 

For  a  number  of  local,  privately  ow'ned 
papers,  ha\'ing  the  ow'nership  nearby  and 
involved  adds  positive  elements  as  well.  Jay 
Grelen,  a  columnist  at  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat-Gazette  in  Little  Rock,  says  his  paper’s 
well-know'n  owner,  Walter  Hussman.  does 
push  for  education-related  issues,  but  “it 
has  never  resulted  in  any  sort  of  interfer¬ 
ence.”  He  also  says  the  paper  has  a  reporter 
and  photographer  in  Iraq  during  October, 
and  has  sent  reporters  to  cover  events  rang¬ 
ing  from  combat  in  Afghanistan  to  Hurri¬ 
cane  Katrina:  “For  a  paper  from  Arkansas, 
that  is  pretty'  ambitious.” 

Boca  Raton’s  King  chimed  in,  say'ing  “it  is 
a  lot  easier  to  deal  with  when  your  ow'ner 
is  upstairs  than  four  or  five  states  away.”  5 
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At  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.’s  greenfield  plant 
outside  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  appearance  of  the 
site’s  hills,  distant 
mountains  and  sky  is 
designed  into  its  roof 
line  and  exterior  panel 
color  and  placement. 


Weighing  cost,  design,  and  the  environment 


of  them  the  lower  cost  of  land. 

Newspapers  have  long  made  emiron- 
mentally  sensitive  choices:  reducing  printed 
waste;  recycling  ink,  paper,  and  plates;  us¬ 
ing  low-energ\’  lighting  and  variable-speed 
drives;  operating  low-emission  and  alterna¬ 
tive-fuel  vehicles.  Production  has  removed 
unwanted  residuum  —  first  lead,  then  silver 
from  prepress,  petroleum-based  ink  from 
many  pressrooms,  plastic  strapping  and 
wood  pallets  from  some  mailrooms. 

Most  changes  that  lightened  the  impact 
on  the  environment  carried  to  the  bottom 
line:  Cleaner  choices  were  smarter  business 
decisions  that  usually  lowered  costs  and  im¬ 
proved  production  qualitv’  and  efficiency 
Smart,  maybe,  but  the  one  environmentally 
conscious  choice  that  will  not  necessarily 
benefit  the  bottom  line  happens  to  be  the 
biggest:  land,  and  the  building  occupying  it. 

While  the  other  choices  may  seem  to 
have  little  bearing  on  building  size,  shape, 
or  location,  all  go  into  programming  that 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


All  aspects  of  newspaper  operations  have  some  envtron- 
mental  impact,  but  perhaps  none  larger,  longer-lasting,  or 
more  obvious  than  the  property  or  structure  that  contains 
them.  Planning  and  design  determine  for  a  generation 
or  more  how  a  newspaper  alfects  and  is  affected  by  its  environment. 

More  convenient  concepts  than  physical  places,  natural,  built, 
working,  and  social  environments  are  essentially  inseparable. 
Site  planning  and  workplace  design  take  into  account  those  pur¬ 
poses  to  make  the  most  of  those  environments  while  minimizing 

negative  impacts  and  ma.\imizing  potential  papers  out;  fast  electronic  links  moved 

—  often  by  recvding  an  enterprises  sites  pages  in  and  production  reports  back  —  as- 

and  structures.  suming  a  headquarters  didn’t  also  relocate. 

Once  page  file  transmission  could  physi-  Opportunitv’  for  remote  production 
cally  separate  film-  or  platesetting  from  the  meant  moving  out  of  crowded  shops.  Trac- 

rest  of  prepress,  new'spapers  were  free  to  tor  trailers  with  newsprint  and  tankers  with 

move  plants  to  larger,  outlving  parcels.  ink  would  not  tie  up  traffic.  There  was  no 

Highw'ays  carried  new’sprint  in  and  new's-  shortage  of  reasons  for  relocating,  not  least 
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underlies  planning  and  design.  Remo\ing 
filmsetters  and  t>  ers  reduces  space  needs 
for  machines  and  consumables.  Paper  recy¬ 
cling  ma\'  increase  or  decreiuse  space  needs, 
add  to  equipment,  and  change  dock  use. 

Programming  lays  out  needs  by  e.xamin- 
ing  current  and  planned  products  and 
processes,  from  receipt  of  consumables 
through  deliveries  of  printed  copies,  WTiile 
processes  for  each  paper  differ,  says  Cleve- 
land-biised  Forum  Architects  Newspaper 
Senices  Principal  Paul  Martin  (former 
Thomson  Newspapers  production  chief), 
each  needs  to  know,  for  e.xample,  if  it  %nll 
process  Sunday  packages  while  the  daily  is 
going  out  the  dock.  Dario  DiMare,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dario  Designs  in  Marlboro,  Mass., 
once  e.xplained,  "The  product  defines  the 
equipment  and  people  needed  to  produce 
it";  they  in  turn  determine  the  required  fa¬ 
cility;  which  “tells  us  if  the  site’s  adequate.” 

Or,  as  Forum  Newspaper  Serxices  Princi- 
pid  Stex  e  Barber  says,  “Buildings  are  going 
to  take  the  shape  of  the  process."  Some  ob- 


Then  again,  a  broxxiitield  may  be  no  clos¬ 
er  in  time  or  distance  to  those  centers  than 
a  greenfield.  Austin  Aecom  Vice  President 
and  Media  Planning  Director  Mike  Pusich 
says  he's  never  xvorked  on  a  greenfield  proj¬ 
ect  more  than  eight  miles  from  a  nexvspa- 
per’s  doxxTitoxxii  offices.  Logistics  softxvare 
can  help  anidyze  hoxv  x  arious  locations  af¬ 
fect  business,  says  Austin  Aecom  Senior 
Vice  President  Don  Mills. 

Between  the  two,  a  broxxnfield  is  the 
greener  choice,  especially  a  remediable  site 
xxith  a  reusable  building.  Site  selection  "is 
the  biggest  thing."  says  DiMare.  “If  you  tndy 
care  about  the  enxironment,  you’ll  start  by 
looking  for  an  e.xisting  site  in  a  doxxmtoxxn 
xvhere  there  already  is  infrastmcture." 

Lie  and  others  cite  the  same  benefits, 
xvhich  x  ary  according  to  xvhether  the  land 
cdone  or  a  building  is  used.  Some  major  e.x- 
amples:  saxings  on  e.xcavating.  building  and 
paxing  machinery  and  materiids.  the  friels 
going  into  their  manufacture  and  transport, 
and  the  emissions  coming  out;  pipes  and 


into  a  greenfield  site,  doxxii  to  the  frirniture. 

Often  in  older,  blighted  areas,  a  broxxTi- 
field  cis  preferred  premises  is  as  much  about 
xvhat  it  doesn’t  need  as  xx  hat  it  does.  But 
xx'hatever  adx  antages  accrue  to  redevelop¬ 
ment.  unavoidable  trade-ofi's  may  call  for 
changes  to  such  things  as  size  and  xvorkfloxx-. 

Building  or  lot  reuse  is  very  difficult  for 
nexvspapers.  says  DiMare:  “Usudly  the  next 
thing  is  to  move  into  an  industrial  park ... 
or  an  industriiil  part  of  toxxn.”  Nexv  business 
parks  may  otter  essentially  greenfield  sites. 

In  any  event,  no  one  ever  gets  exactly  the 
process  floxv  desired  or  a  perfect  greenfield 
site,  Sherick  says.  After  inspecting  green- 
and  broxxTifield  sites  for  potentiiil  to  meet 
objectives,  nexvspapers  may  be  xxilling 
to  niiike  compromises  for  economic  or 
enxironmental  reasons. 

That  not  all  broxxTifields  xxill  be  central 
to  core  cox  erage  areas  xvon’t  iilxx  ays  matter, 
especiiilly  for  consolidated  production. 
Gimnett’s  three  central  Nexv  York  dailies 
are  produced  outside  Binghimiton  at  im  old 


The  Bristol  (Va.) 
Herald-Courier’s 
new  production 
plant  goes  up  a 
few  miles  south 
at  a  Tennessee 
greenfield  site 
with  better  sub¬ 
soil  than  in  the 
initially  chosen 
Virginia  location. 


xious  determinants:  toxver  presses,  high-bay 
storage  and  retrieviil  systems,  reelstands 
beloxx;  in-line,  or  at  a  right  angle  to  a  press. 

Recycling  real  estate 

That  brings  the  process  through  niiister- 
planning.  Once  prepared  for  site  selection, 
trade-off’s  may  enter  the  picture.  From  a 
standpoint  of  cold  calculation,  the  ideal  is  a 
greenfield  site  —  xvhether  im  undex  eloped 
stand-alone  parcel  or  part  of  a  nexx'  indus¬ 
trial  piwk.  A  publisher  can  locate  land  suit¬ 
able  for  a  structure  that  conforms  to  the 
progrimiming  and  planning.  But  a  site  that 
offers  the  desired  geologx  and  geometrx’ 
often  lacks  the  right  geography.  Proximitx- 
to  a  local  arteiy  is  important  but  not  the 
same  iis  being  near  a  paper’s  offices  and 
center  of  its  cox  erage  or  circulation  area. 

That  center  is  ordinarily  xxithin  a  citx-  or 
toxxTi.  If  land  is  available,  its  size  is  usually 
sniidler,  cost  higher,  traffic  heaxier,  and  con¬ 
cerns  of  neighbors  and  municipal  officicils 
greater.  A  building  may  tdready  occupy  the 
site.  Contaminants  may  lurk  beloxv. 


cables;  preserx  ation  of  undex  eloped  land; 
public  rather  than  private  transportation 
(fuel  and  lubricant  conserx  ation,  cleaner 
air  and  xvater,  longer  vehicle  life). 

“We’re  seeing  more  and  more  adaptive 
reuse  of  facilities,"  says  Pusich.  E-xactly  the 
reverse  of  a  greenfield  project,  reuse  forces 
the  process  to  suit  the  structure,  he  adds, 
“xvhich  is  a  red  compromise.  ”  DiMare 
adxises  either  gutting  a  stmcture  or  doing 
a  “patch-and-paint"  job  that  presen  es  “tis 
much  iis  you  cim  possibly  use."  xvhile  sacri¬ 
ficing  “perfect"  design  and  xvorkfloxx'.  Any¬ 
thing  in  the  middle,  he  xvturis,  “gets  redly, 
really  difficult  and  cumbersome.  It’s  just  a 
nightmare  for  a  compromised  building." 

Just  being  able  to  use  a  large  percentage 
of  an  existing  structure  is  an  advantage, 
says  Scot  Sherick.  Denver-based  nexvspa- 
per,  print  media  director  for  The  Facilitx' 
Group,  headquartered  in  Snixinti,  Ga. 
Warehouses,  for  instance,  xx  on’t  have  press 
foundations  but  in  most  respects  are  suit¬ 
able.  BroxxTifield  design  xvork,  he  adds, 
often  can  incorporate  much  that  xx  ould  go 


factorx'  site  big  enough  for  the  needed  plant 
and  xx-ith  highxvay  access  to  dl  the  markets. 

Greenfield  pros  and  cons 

In  almost  dl  xvays  that  matter  most,  a 
greenfield  site  is  the  superior  choice  for 
milking  and  mox  ing  nexxspapei's.  Its  biggest 
advantage,  says  Ted  Beers.  Media  Facilities 
Group  principd  at  Bums  &  McDonnell,  is 
that  xxith  more  imd  cheaper  land,  “you  can 
go  single-storx'  and  spread  out"  in  order  to 
dexise  the  most  efficient  operation. 

“Unless  you  drag  utilities"  a  great  dis- 
timce,  says  DiMare.  constmction  costs  are 
generdly  loxx  er  —  largely.  Beers  notes, 
because  demolition  and  debris  removd  are 
unneeded.  A  bonus,  adds  DiMare.  is  that 
excavation  rarely  turns  up  nastx-  surprises. 

For  those  and  other  reasons,  including 
unintermpted  operations,  building  a 
greenfield  plant  “is  much  easier  from  an 
architecturd  perspective."  Martin  adds. 
But  for  all  the  greenfield  projects  he’s  seen 
in  recent  years,  he  says  there  is  a  frequent 
realization  that  “xvhen  you  leave  that 
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lIFi  OF  PRESS  TECHNOLOGY 


Maxima  Spray  Dampening  Systems 

For  improved  over-all  economy  and  better  printing  quality 

Litho  Spray Maxima  -  the  most  precise  spray  dampening  system  in  the  world  - 

includes  a  unique  nozzle  cleaning  technology  and  an  advanced  control  system  to  apply  the  minimum  arrxDunt 

of  water  necessary  to  uniformly  dampen  the  printing  plate.  Constant  C  -  developed  to  keep  the  nozzle  free  from  blockage. 

The  elimination  of  nozzle  clogging  and  the  resulting  even  water  distribution  ensures  consistently  high  print  quality. 


Impact®  Flex  Automated 
Cleaning  Systems 

The  most  cost  and 
^  environmentally  efficient,  virtually 
^  ^  VOC-Free,  blanket  cleaning 
w  w  systems  available  for 

A  newsp^cer  printing  presses. 


•  9  •• 

999  <Jetstream  1000  9  9  9 

•  •  A  fully  integrated  approach  to  ^  ^ 
web  oieaning  that  will  remove  ^ 

®  ^  up  to  80%  of  the  loose  partioles  #  ♦ 

>  A  ®  surface  of  the  web, 

"  ^  reduoing  the  need  to  automatically 

or  manually  wash  blankets. 


Baldwin  Graphic  Systems,  Inc. 

2  Trap  Falls  Road,  Suite  402,  Shelton  CT,  06484  USA 
Tel:  203-925-1100  /  800-654-4999  Fax;  203-929-7856 
WWW.  baldwintech  .com 


MAKING  THE  DIFFERENCE 


dowTitowTi.  there’s  a  void  left  unfilled."  tomobiles’  personal  cost,  traffic,  pollution. 

Besides  cheap,  clean  land,  greenfields:  and  parking  needs. 

•  accommodate  most  building  sizes  and  A  brownfield  may  contain  a  usable  build- 

shapes,  with  few  materials  restrictions;  ing  and  can  ciisily  connect  to  e.xisting  utili- 

•  offer  highway  access  and  more  room,  ties.  Nevertheless,  age  and  wilnerabiliU’  of 

for  easier  paper  and  ink  deliveries  and  systems  such  iis  sew  ers  must  lx‘  assessed, 

timely  nevvspaixT  dcli\  cries;  VV'hile  straight-line  workflow  usually  is 

•  may  be  nearer  to  other  papers  in  a  the  best  choice,  with  materials  in  one  end 

cluster  for  production  consolidation;  and  prcxluct  out  the  other,  propertj-  costs 

•  have  few  possibly  unhappy  neighlx)rs.  can  make  that  simpler  path  unaffordable. 

Alw  ays  a  consideration  "is  where  the  em-  An  L-shajx*  may  be  requirt'd,  but  going  to 

ployee  base  lives,”  Fonim  founder  and  Piin-  multiple  stories  multiplies  inetiiciencies. 
cipid  Charles  A.  Rosati  says  of  one  pxjssible  Sometimes  there  is  no  practical  idtema- 

drawback  to  greenfield  siting.  Is  public  tive  to  a  brownfield  site.  l,ooking  for  land 

trans{X)rtation  available?  If  so,  can  it  add  about  sLx  years  ago  and  with  scarcely  any 

a  stop?  If  not,  can  a  line  be  e.xtended?  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  greenfield  sites  of 


Other  considerations  include  distance  suitable  size  and  location,  one  newspaper 
from  off-site  employee  needs;  adjacent  or  considered  a  large,  emptx-  grassy  area  with- 


sensitive  natunU  areius;  landscaping;  e.x- 
tending  infrastructure  (idl  those  cables  and 
pipes,  maybe  even  lighted  access  roads). 

Brownfield  alternatives 

Working  with  clients  and  keeping  cost 
and  creative  possibilities  in  mind,  Rosati 
says,  “we’re  always  weighing  whether  w'e 
stay  or  move."  One  of  the  first  questions: 

Can  an  e.xisting  plant  e.xpand  without  dis¬ 
rupting  operations?  A  publisher  idso  must 
ask:  Will  staving  downtown  improve  a 
paper’s  civic  image"^  Will  it  help  hold  onto 
employees?  And  whether  building  or  e.x- 
panding  on  a  new  site,  adds  Barber,  "you  al¬ 
ways  hav  e  to  look  at  what  you  have  to  clean 
up,”  its  cost,  and  “what  you  may  find  later." 

Building  an  addition  or  redeveloping  a 
brownfield  has  the  benefit  of  leaving  green¬ 
field  acreage  untouched  while  preserving  or 
enhancing  a  newspaper’s  image  by  occupy¬ 
ing  rather  than  abandoning  a  downtown, 
where  a  big  plant  stays  in  the  public  eye.  In 
some  markets,  Rosati  adds,  staving  in  town 
makes  it  easier  for  customers  who  prefer  to 
pay  in  person  for  subscriptions  and  ads. 

Newspaper  employees  also  support  other 
local  businesses  and  can  use  public  trans¬ 
portation,  thereby  also  decreasing  their  au- 


because  the  capital  project  didn’t  get  ap¬ 
proval,"  Mills  recalls.  But  the  site’s  unusual 
characteristics,  he  says,  would  have  made 
development  possible  and,  according  to 
officials  consulted,  permissible. 

I^ind  may  be  bought  from  a  citv-  or  from 
what  are  usually  several  private  owners,  of¬ 
ten  with  holdouts.  Pusich  urges  resisting  re¬ 
course  to  a  citv  ’s  powers  of  eminent  domain 
in  a  redevelopment  zone.  Propertv'  must 
possess  the  right  size,  shape,  and  location 
with  respect  to  neighbors,  suitable  streets 
and.  if  for  a  plant,  the  newspaper’s  offices. 

Brownfields  are  “a  little  more  difficult  for 
us.”  says  Pusich.  Ltical  review  boards  want  a 
certain  look.  Many  areas  permit  no  metal 
siding,  for  e.xample.  Projects  must  balance 
budgets,  building  codes,  energv'  needs  and 
local  requirements.  “Most  cities  are  more 
than  willing  to  review  what  limitations 
they  might  put  on  you,”  Pusich  says. 

“Parking  becomes  atrocious,"  and  “public 
transportation  isn’t  really  an  option"  for 
many  small  to  midsize  papers,  Martin  says. 
Still,  he’s  never  had  parking's  cost  kill  a 
project.  Where  zoning  controls  parking, 
a  newspaper  typically  needs  fewer  spaces 
than  required  for  its  building’s  size.  So 
projects  must  seek  a  v  ariance,  Barber  says. 


Another  headache,  the  biggest  in  some 
downtowns,  according  to  Martin,  is  tnick 
access  and  on-site  rcxim  to  maneuver. 
“Many  cities  try  to  accommodate  you  as 
best  they  can,”  he  says.  But  it  can  still  be  a 
huge  issue  —  as  much  for  a  plants’  con- 
stniction  as  its  ojx'ration.  Pusich  says.  Tight 
space  can  prevent  those  sites  from  accom¬ 
modating  everyone  at  once.  So  sequencing 
and  staging,  he  adds,  are  critical  to  keeping 
a  project  and  a  city’s  traffic  moving:  It 
affects  everything  from  tradesmen’s  trailers 
and  suppliers’  trucks  to  portable  toilets. 

Pollution  solution 

Brownfields’  big  drawbacks  are  cost  of 
clean  land  and  coping  with  contamination. 
But  in  most  cases,  government  incentives 
(tiLX  relief,  pollution  remediation  aid)  for 
renovating  or  building.  Mills  says,  help 
make  the  choice  compellinj?.  "It’s  a  huge 
consideration,  one  that  hius  to  be  looked  at 
on  a  ciise-by-c;tse  biusis,"  says  Pusich. 

Government  help  “is  iill  part  of  the  equa¬ 
tion,”  says  Barber.  But  whatever  the  incen¬ 
tives,  adds  Pusich.  total  costs  are  never  less 
than  building  at  a  greenfield  site. 

No  company  wants  to  pay  for  another’s 
pollution  or  put  employees  in  a  toxic  envi¬ 
ronment  that  hurts  them,  their  prixluctivi- 
ty,  the  company’s  image,  or  its  treasury.  But 
stepping  up  to  reclaim  a  contaminated  site 
can  be  a  public  relations  win.  Tony  Bandy- 
Zalatoris,  Fonim  senior  associate  architect, 
LEED  (Leadership  in  Energy  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Design;  see  “Benign  Design," 
Online)  says  kx'al  governments  often  help 
buyers  to  encourage  occupation  of  such 
sites,  and  there  are  “lots  of  federal  and  state 
programs  in  moving  to  a  brownfield.” 

Common  considerations 

Whether  farmland  or  factory  site,  water 
management  is  a  universal  responsibility. 
Though  Barber  recalls  a  major  metro  that 
sought  a  second  source  of  piped  water,  his 
firm  knows  few  places  where  supply  was  an 
issue.  Rosati  stresses  that  all  sites  need  at 
least  sufficient  pressure  for  fire  suppression. 
A  secondary  supply  or  pump  for  sprinklers 
adds  greatly  to  cost,  and  code-driven  filter¬ 
ing  of  retention-pond  water  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  e.xpensive,  though  15  years  ago  it 
was  a  more-reasonable  option,  he  says. 

“In  an  urban  environment,  where  you 
have  a  fixed  supply  of  water,”  he  continues, 
demand  grows  with  new  building,  affecting 
adequacy  imd  requiring  some  research.  For 
water  as  well  as  other  concerns,  notes  Bar¬ 
ber,  insurers  may  well  impose  more-strin¬ 
gent  conditions  than  local  codes. 

Outside,  measures  must  be  adopted  to 
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If  you  are  about  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest 
investments  in  a  generation,  choosing  the  right 
architectural  design  firm  can  make 
a  world  of  difference. 


Architecture 

Compressed  Air  System 
Design 

Disaster  Recovery  Planning 
Electrical  Engineering 
Energy  Audits 
Environmental  &  Safety 
Audits 

Equipment  Manning  Studies 
Estimating 
Existing  Conditions 
Documentation 
Feasibility  Studies 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Front  to  Back  Analysis 
Ink  System  Design 
Masterplanning 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Newsroom  Design 
Operational  Cost  Studies 
Phase  I  Environmental 
Plumbing  Engineering 
Production  Equipment 
Procurement 
Production  Equipment 
Selection  &  Layout 
Programming 

R.O.  Water  System  Design 
Schematic  Design 
Site  Searches 
Space  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Structural  Engineering 
Vacuum  System  Design 
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DARIO  DESIGNS  is  now  the  #1  newspaper  architectural  firm 
in  the  world. 

We  have  served  the  newspaper  industry  longer  than  any  company 

in  the  world. 

We  have  more  people  dedicated  to  newspapers  than  anyone 
in  the  world. 

We  have  completed  more  successful  newspaper  projects  than  anyone 

in  the  world. 

We  have  an  employee  base  with  more  newspaper  industry 
experience  than  anyone 
in  the  world. 


We  have  diverse  experience  in: 


Architecture 
Compressed  Air 
System  Design 
Disaster  Recovery 
Planning 

Electrical  Engineering 
Energy  Audits 
Environmental  &  Safety 
Audits 

Equipment  Manning 

Studies 

Estimating 


-  Existing  Conditions 
Documentation 

-  Feasibility  Studies 

-  Fire  Protection  Engineering 

-  Front  to  Back  Analysis 

-  Ink  System  Design 

-  Masterplanning 

-  Mechanical  Engineering 

-  Newsroom  Design 

-  Operational  Cost  Studies 

-  Phase  I  Environmental 

-  Plumbing  Engineering 


Production  Equipment 
Procurement 

Production  Equipment  Selection 

&  Layout 

Programming 

R.O.  Water  System  Design 
Schematic  Design 
Site  Searches 
Space  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Structural  Engineering 
Vacuum  System  Design 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  highest  level  of 
integrity,  hard  work,  and  creativity.  We  will  strive  to  maintain  this  reputation. 

At  DARIO  DESIGNS  we  make  a  world  of  difference. 


DARIO  i 
DESIGNS 


29  BARTLETT  STREET 
MARLBORO.  MA  01752 
508.877.4444  FAX  877.4474 
WWW.DARIODESIGNS.COM 
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sites  where  a  purely  utilitarian  industrial 
structure  is  likely  to  meet  approval. 

The  natural  emironment.  he  continues, 
determines  how  a  design  copes  \\ith  or  e.x- 
ploits  such  things  as  prevailing  winds  and 
sunlight.  It  may  require  a  sate  room  in  ar¬ 
eas  xoilnerable  to  hurricanes  —  which  also 


Also  in  Oregon, 
The  Bulletin  and 
parent  company 
Western  . 
Communications 
erected  a  head¬ 
quarters  on  a 
10-acre  green¬ 
field  site 
annexed  by  the 
city  of  Bend. 


dictate  limitations  in  construction  materi¬ 
als.  both  to  protect  windows  or  other  areas 
from  thing  debris  and  to  prevent  materials 
such  as  roof  gravel  from  becoming  high¬ 
speed  projectiles.  Verv'  dry  or  very  humid 
areas  need  to  compensate  to  protect  stored 
paper,  and  to  ensure  proper  printing  and 
static-free  post-press  operation.  "There  are 
design  considerations  for  eveiy  region  of 
the  countiy"  sa}s  Pusich. 
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Congratulations  to 

The  ADVOCATE 

on  the  grand  opening  of  its  new  production  facility! 


control  stormwater  and  protect  the  quality 
of  water  lea\ing  a  site.  “As  cities  develop,” 
Pusich  says,  “tlood  maps  change.”  So  brown¬ 
field  sites  need  forecasts  based  on  cun-ent 
development  patterns  —  and  most  cities 
can  help  vsith  that,  he  says. 

Instead  of  spending  to  channel  rainwater 
to  storm  sewers,  savs  Bandy-Zalatoris. 
Paddock  Publications  collects  water  from 
its  Schaumburg,  III,  plants  roof  and  directs 
it  to  recharge  the  property's  wetland. 

Knowledge  of  water  tables  and  flood 
risk  is  essential  at  any  location.  Some 
papers,  says  Beers,  "have  a  lot  of  problems 
because  of  groundwater”  —  for  example, 
reelroom  seepage  and  flooding.  For  others, 
he  adds,  “the  cost  of  preventing  that  was 
prettx’  high.” 

“Two  of  the  biggest  things  are  soil  and 
subsoil  characteristics.”  which  must  be  iden¬ 
tified  veiy  early  in  any  project.  Barber  says. 
Some  soils,  says  Beers,  simply  are  “not  cost- 
efi’ective  to  build  on.  and  must  be  excavated 
and  replaced  with  engineered  fill.”  From 
ordinary  construction  excavation  and 
pa\ing  needs  to  landscape  design,  simple 
topography  also  comes  into  play.  In  the  end, 
planners  must  ask  "how  much  dirt  you  have 
to  move”  to  make  a  site  usable,  says  Sherick. 


Four  years  ago  Austin  AECOM  and  The  Advocate  formed  a  partnership  to 
explore  a  new  future  for  The  Advocate.  Together,  we  envisioned  a  facility 
that  would  position  The  Advocate  for  success  now  and  well  into  the  future. 
That  vision  is  now  a  reality,  as  the  new  office  and  production  facilities  set 
the  standard  for  an  independent  newspaper  and  its  readers,  advertisers 
and  employees. 


After  earth  and  water,  appearance  must 
be  considered.  Quite  frequently,  a  green¬ 
field  site  will  have  height  restrictions  that 
require  a  variance  for  plants  housing  tower 
presses  or  vertical  storage  systems,  says 
Pusich.  Height  is  less  often  a  problem  in  a 
cit\-  center,  but  may  be  an  issue  for  a 


brownfield  site,  he  adds.  It’s  not  a  simple 
specification.  Me:isures  of  height  employ  no 
standard  ground-level  starting  points  (or 
averages)  or  roof-level  end  points. 

Height  is  just  one  attribute  governed  by 
surroundings.  "You're  really  impacted  quite 
seriously  by  the  nature  of  the  area  you're 
building  in.”  says  Pusich.  noting  ditt’erences 
among  e.xisting  industriiil  areas,  zones  des¬ 
ignated  for  redevelopment,  and  greenfield 


This  partnership  has  thrived  in  ways  none  of  us  imagined  it  would.  We 
are  grateful  to  The  Advocate  for  the  opportunity  to  be  the  partner  we  are 
committed  to  being.  We  are  proud  of  the  relationship  and  friends  we  have 
gained  through  the  process. 
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Solutions.  For  the  Newspaper  Industry. 


Services  Provided 

•Business  Consulting 
•Production  Planning 
•Equipment  Consulting 
•Feasibility  Studies 
•Site  Location  Services 
•Program  Management 
•Architecture 
•Engineering 

•Interior  Design 

^  . 
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•LEED*  Certification  Consulting 
•Pr^onstruction  Services 
’•Construction  Services 

'Leadership  in  Energy  and  Environmental  Design 


From  newsrooms  to  mailrooms  to  presshalls, 
FORUM  provides  cost  effective  facilities 
unique  to  each  client’s  operations  and  needs. 


For  more  information  please  contact: 

Steve  Barber,  Principal  Newspaper  Services 
216.430.4104 

’  '  i. 

Charles  A.  RosatK  AIA,  Principal 

216.430.2740  - 

Paul  Martin,  Principal  Newspaper  Services 
859.296.5900  • 


1240  Huron  Road  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115  21 6.363.0000  info@forumarc.com 


website  http://vww.forumarc.com 


Shared  concerns  also  include  how  noise, 
illumination,  vehicle  exhaust,  or  other 
near-ambient  outputs  ali’ect  neighbors. 
Often,  it  is  a  matter  of  planting  tree  screens 
or  planning  for  prevailing  winds.  Brewers’ 
malt  processors,  for  example,  needed 
assurance  that  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel  printing’s  ver\’  minimal  emissions 
would  not  harm  their  products’  quality, 
says  Pusich. 

A  greenfield  project  may  as  easily  be  on 
the  receding  end  —  say,  of  a  nearby  hog 
farm.  Sometimes  a  paper  is  its  owii  prob¬ 
lem.  In  the  early  1980s,  e.xhaust  fiom  trucks 
at  Newsday,  MeKille,  N.Y.,  was  sucked  into 
the  editorial  department’s  air  intakes.  The 
problem,  identified  when  the  masterplan 
was  redone,  “w  as  an  easy  fix,”  Pusich  says. 

For  safety  and  etticiency,  newspapers  of¬ 
ten  want  to  separate  employees’  cars  from 
delivery  trucks,  which  also  affects  parking 
and  pa\ing  —  all  part  of  a  site’s  process  flow. 

Martin  asks,  will  carriers  get  copies  from 
the  plant  or  at  distribution  centers?  The 
latter  prevent  all  trucks  from  showing  up  at 
one  place  at  the  same  time.  Beers  maintains 
that  neither  greenfield  nor  brownfield  siting 
necessarily  guarantees  efficient  distribution 

Incoming  or  outgoing,  trucks  have  “a 


major  impact  on  site  choices  [and  how] 
architects  design,”  says  Rosati.  At  the  out¬ 
set,  says  Barber,  e.xpected  vehicles  must  be 
identified  to  plan  staging,  with  adequate 
turning  radius,  to  get  trucks  off  the  street. 
Docks  need  concrete  aprons  (asphalt  dete¬ 
riorates  fast  under  the  heaviest  use)  and 
may  need  levelers  or  seals.  Space  to  handle 
papenvork  should  be  set  aside,  and 
decisions  should  be  made  about  where  and 
how  to  alert  personnel  to  deliveries.  If  prod¬ 
ucts  go  out  by  carts,  distribution  must  plan 
for  cart  loading  and  trucks  able  to  carry 
carts.  If  they  go  by  pallet,  storage  is  re¬ 
quired,  wrapping  may  be  desired,  and  load¬ 
ing/unloading  procedures  devised.  Both 
require  the  right  spaces  in  the  right  places. 

As  small  and  midsize  papers  trv’  to  avoid 
vehicle  ownership,  Martin  suggests  looking 
into  fleet  leasing.  "Verv’  few  plants  any  more 
are  housing  their  own  ftiel,”  he  notes. 

As  inventories  have  declined,  so  has 
interest  in  on-site  rail  spurs  for  newsprint 
delivery.  “Rail  is  not  a  make-or-break 
proposition,”  Barber  says  of  site  selection. 

With  deliveiy  problems  and  legs  of  some 
lines  shut  down,  Martin  calls  rail  “much 
less  an  issue  than  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago.” 
Pusich  agrees,  but  notes  it  was  preseiv  ed 


at  two  of  three  verv'  big  in-city'  pro  jects  in 
recent  years,  and  that  the  third  can  off-load 
paper  to  tracks  from  nearby  rail. 

Keeping  one  eye  on  the  future 

Just  as  programming  is  prospective  with 
regard  to  products  and  processes,  planning 
for  neighborly  concerns  requires  more  than 
a  snapshot  to  see  the  bigger  picture  over 
time  —  the  changing  character  of  cities’ 
districts,  for  better  or  worse. 

Forum  has  clients  that  years  ago  sited  in 
light-manufacturing/commercial  areas  that 
in  recent  years  have  e.xperienced  residential 
growth.  One  now  seeing  that  growth 
“creeping  closer  and  closer,”  says  Rosati, 
may  buy  buffer  propeity’,  install  fencing, 
add  security,  or  re-route  tracks. 

But  whether  it’s  greenfield  or  brownfield, 
during  the  project  planning,  Sherick  says, 
newspapers  should  consider  how  a  building 
may  be  later  modified  for  the  newspaper’s 
or  next  occupant’s  use  rather  than  requiring 
demolition  and  new  construction. 

If  economic  utility  and  environmental 
sensitivity  aren’t  to  be  mutually  e.xclusive 
aims,  then  newspapers,  he  adds,  “need  to 
look  at  the  facilities  they’re  building  as  fu¬ 
ture  brovv'nfields.”  ® 
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circulation 

ATEX 

Burlington,  Mass. 

IQube  —  Circulation  went  live  at  Gan- 
nett’s  Courier-Post  in  Cherr\'  Hill,  N.J.,  one 
week  after  signing  for  the  software  and 
moving  oft’ a  customized  business  analvtics 
system.  “We  are  now  able  to  invest  our 
time  and  efforts  in  serving  our  existing 
customers  and  acquiring  new  customers,” 
Circulation  Manager  John  Schaller  said 
in  a  statement,  calling  the  sv'stem  “easy  to 
navigate”  and  a  time  saver. 

The  paper  implemented  all  eight  IQube 
—  Circulation  cubes  for  full  use  of  business- 
intelligence  reporting  and  analysis  tools, 
allowing  staffers  to  capture  important  in¬ 
formation  and  "understand  all  aspects  of 
circulation  operations,”  according  to  Atex. 

The  eight  cubes  provide  detail  that  helps 
users  understand  and  respond  to  perform¬ 
ance  indicators  affecting  chum  manage¬ 
ment,  payment  by  mail,  route  operations, 
subscription  transactions,  market  house¬ 
holds,  retention,  single  copy,  and  subscriber 
information. 

Web  publishing 

NET-LINX 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  Buffalo  News  and  the  Beacon 
Journal  have  contracted  for  XMLBridge. 
The  News  is  implementing  the  classified 
version;  the  Beacon  Journal  signed  for 
the  editorial  version.  Both  are  designed  to 
deliver,  in  Extensible  Markup  Language, 
content  authored  in  the  SI  I  System/77- 

System/77-generated  content  previously 
was  produced  in  HTML,  often  requiring 
further  mark-up  for  stvies  used  on  their 
Web  sites.  XMLBridge  “virtually  eliminates 
that  step,”  according  to  net-linx,  by  deliver¬ 
ing  all  content  in  w  ell-formed  XML,  allow¬ 
ing  more  automated  Web  publishing  by 
using  such  technologies  such  as  Cascading 
Stvie  Sheets  and  XSLT  to  format  content 
without  human  interv  ention. 

“The  XMLBridge  e.xtends  the  role  of 
S>'Stem/77”  and  permits  papers  to  enhance 
Web  publishing  efforts  “with  little  or  no 
dismption  to  their  newsrooms  or  advertis¬ 
ing  departments,”  net-liax  Executive  Vice 
President  of  Sales  and  Marketing  Albert 
de  Bmijn  said  in  a  statement. 

XMLBridge  for  Classifieds  can  support 
multiple  outputs  for  different  Web  channels 
or  services,  optimizing  the  feed  for  each. 
The  editorial  version  offers  multiple  work¬ 


flows.  An  “ad-hoc”  workflow  can  be  imple¬ 
mented  for  newspapers  wanting  to  push 
content  onto  the  Web  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 
An  option  for  SI  I  Coyote  Layout  users  auto¬ 
matically  extracts  all  content  (text,  images, 
ads)  from  printed  pages  and  exports  it  as 
a  batch  process  to  the  Web. 

prepress 

AGFA  GRAPHICS 

Ridgefield  Park,  N.J. 

The  Island  Packet  in  Bluffton,  S.C., 
bought  two  Advantage  DL  violet  plateset- 
ters  with  Arkitex  NewsDrive  for  an  almost- 
completed  50,000  square-foot  production 
center,  which  will  print  the  20,722-circula¬ 
tion  Packet  and  its  13,890-circulation  sister 
publication.  The  Beaufort  Gazette. 

The  dailies  will  be  among  the  McClatchy 
Co.’s  first  to  adopt  computer-to-plate  tech- 
nologv’.  The  Packet  also  prints  supplements 
and  plans  to  add  commercial  w  ork  when 
the  facilitv’  is  completed  this  fall. 

The  decision  was  aided  by  seeing  the 
platesetter  operate  at  Ne.xpo  and  at  another 
southern  daily,  according  to 
Production  Director  William 
King.  “Agfa  was  the  only  ven¬ 
dor  that  offered  the  complete 
solution  we  needed,  with  the 
speed  and  quality  w  e  want¬ 
ed,”  King  said  in  a  statement. 

Agfa  said  the  Advantage’s 
violet-laser  diode  has  a  10- 
year  lifespan  and  a  simple, 
low-maintenance  design. 

The  papers  will  use  Agfa’s 
N91v  negative-working 
plates. 

FUSION  SYSTEMS  INTERNATIONAL 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  in  Palmdale, 
Calif,  which  also  produces  weeklies  and 
commercial  work,  upgraded  its  workflow 
with  automated  imposition  and  other  pro¬ 
ductivity  improvements,  including  soft 
proofing,  RIP-once,  output-many  (ROOM) 
color  and  black-and-white  hard  proofing, 
and  output  load  balancing. 

Fusion  Systems’  DigiPage  ROOM  plug-in 
for  the  Harlequin  RIP  was  integral  to  the 
solution.  Automation  pairs  pages  and  load 
balances  output  to  two  AH  3850  imageset¬ 
ters.  Fully  RIPped  single-page  DigiPage 
files  are  automatically  imposed  using  the 
DvTiaGram  Automate  imposition  solution, 
which  pairs  and  outputs  RIPped  pages  as 
they  arrive  in  input  hot  folders.  By  allowing 


individual  pages  to  be  submitted  as  they  are 
completed,  the  workload  is  spread  more 
evenly  throughout  the  day. 

At  any  time,  a  news  page  or  display  ad 
designer  can  print  a  page  or  series  of  pages 
to  a  published  “Proofing”  queue  and  auto¬ 
matically  generate  a  Fusion  raster  proof  on 
an  HP  wide-format  proofer  such  that  the 
hardcopy  shows  how'  the  job  will  print  on 
press.  This  is  possible  because  color  data  are 
created  directly  from  the  high-resolution, 
screened  separations.  Before  film  output, 
operators  at  the  Pre.ss  soft-proof  the  high- 
resolution  RIPped  plate  separations  using 
Hamillroad  Software’s  FirstProof  These 
final  pages  can  be  approved  and  output 
directly  from  FirstProof  to  the  3850s, 
reducing  film  waste  and  plating  delays. 

pressroom 

INUND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 

Lenexa,  Kan. 

With  the  start-up  of  its  new'  color  tower 
late  last  month,  Wick  Communications’ 
Montrose  (Colo.)  Daily  Press  completed 

the  second  phase  of  a  project 
begun  two  years  ago  with 
installation  of  nine  Goss 
Community  SSC  printing 
units.  Fully  reconditioned, 
the  15-unit  press  includes  a 
four-high  tower,  stacked  pair 
of  units,  and  upper  former, 
allowing  the  5,401-circula¬ 
tion  Pre.ss  to  print  20  broad¬ 
sheet  pages  in  two  sections, 
with  12  process-color  pages. 

The  upgrade,  mirroring 
work  done  for  Wick  last  year 
in  Sierra  V'ista,  Ariz.,  is  part 
of  a  $4  million  project  that 
relocated  the  pajjer  into  a  distinctive  head¬ 
quarters  adjoining  its  new  plant.  The  site 
offers  more  room  for  all  departments  and 
for  future  growth,  new-media  studio,  con¬ 
ference  center,  numerous  plantings,  bronze 
sculpture  garden,  patios  and  reflecting  pool. 

DAUPHIN  GRAPHIC  MACHINES 

Elizabethville,  Pa. 

Following  more  than  S2  million  in  office 
renovations.  News  Publishing  Co.,  owner  of 
the  Rome  (Ga)  News-Tribune,  six  weeklies 
and  shoppers,  and  printer  of  others’  new's- 
papers,  ne.xt  year  w'ill  replace  a  1968  Goss 
Urbanite  with  a  S2.35  million,  35,000- 
copy-per-hour  DGM  430  press  —  three 
four-high  towers,  a  three-high  tow  er,  model 
1035  folder  and  automated  digital  controls. 
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-FEAIURES  AVAILABLE- _  .  ■  -ANNOUNCEMENTS-  - 


PUZZLES  S’^^'DIC.\TION  SERVICES  NEWSP.\PER  BROKERS  NEWSP.\PER  BROKERS 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1 169 


Free  weekly  column!  “The  Plant 
Man"  now  in  85  newspapers.  Trees, 
shrubs,  landscaping,  gardens,  etc. 
Lively  style,  no  ads,  A  hit 
w,  readers.  Sample  columns  details: 
info@landsteward.org 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTL^TTIES 


BUSINESS  OPPORTU^NITIES 


Publishers.  Ad  Directors! 

PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 

JOBSMAGAZINE.COM  Domain  name  is 

Great  for  current  publishers  to  add-on 
or  for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move 

for  sale.  For  further  information  call 

up  Visit: 

(847)^21-1333  or  email 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 

for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at 

mcxmike@yahoo.com 

(800)  941-9907.  ext.  11 

NEWSPAPER  .APPRAISERS 

NEWSP.APER  .APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS/BROKERAGE 

KAMEN  «  CO  GROUP 

SERVICES 

Call  Dick  Briggs  (864)  457-3846 

Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  •  Brokering 

RICHARD  BRIOQS  & 

Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Valuation  Witness 

ASSOCIATES 

(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

www.kamengroup.com 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  N^EWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  KNOW 


S  PAPERS 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  tEie 
sale  of  tfieir  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations,and 
managing  their  sale.  | 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


/  MEITIA  PARTNERS 


2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone;  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES  ’ 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Uonsiillants 


TMO.SU.S  C.  BOI.ITMO 
P(I  IU)\  .-i.!') 

.\n.v  OK  r4s:i 
S.SO  4:1  'IKOO 

KOWARI)  M.  ANOI  RSON 

I’o  BOX  :ooi 

BR\NSO\  MOnSM 
417.06  usr 

If  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalmediasales.com 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


Integritx  is  the  cornerstone  of  \our  success ...  und  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Crihb.  (ireene  when  y  ou  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transactiiin  cimsiiltation. 


CRJ  B  B 
GREENE 

Ll.C 

406-586-6621  •  cribb.com 


Publication  Brokerage  *  Appraisal  *  Consulting 


Leader  in  Sale  X  i 

MEDIA  AMERICA 

of  Community  * 

BROKERS 

Newspapers  '  ^ 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 

C  /it’ck  our  rvjvrcncc^ 

3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 

^  — I4l  — 4j-.-»  red 

Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 

Kickcnbucher  \ledia 

(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 

I7CSCO  l>r  .  Dalkis.  I  X  75225 

Lon  W.  Williams 

\A  \N  .rickcnhauheriiicdia.ctini 
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NEVV  SP.\PER  BROKERS 


SOLD. 


NEVVSR\PER  BROKERS 


America’s 
No.  1  Broker 


We’ve  sold  and 
appraised  thousands 
of  newspaper 
properties  since  1959 


South/Southcast  East/New  England  Midwest 

David  Emmons  John  Szefc  Will  Parks 

(888)237-7244  (845)291-7367  (309)716-728 

Southwest/Plains)  South  Mid-Atlantic 

Mtn  States  IDennis  Richardson  Kent  Roeder 

RollieHyde  (731)694-2149  (973)729-297 

(405)  273-9269 

www.mediamergers.com 


Est  1959  Corporate  OfficM: 

Larry  Gritnee,  Preeident  24212  Muscan  Court 

GatherstMjrg.  MO  20882 
(301)253-5016 


NE\VSR\PER  BROKERS 


WB.  Grimes 

^Company 


\EVVSR\PERS  FOR  SALE 


•EQUIPMENTS  SUPPLIES- 


POST  PRESS 


POST  PRESS 


Currently  Available  From  K&M 


•  630  Inserters 


•  2299  Inserters 

•  1472  Inserters  _ — 

•  Alphaliner  Inserters  — 


lUM 


Leaders  in  Rotary  Inserting  Technology 

www.kmnewspaper.com  •  800-828-0242 


C.  BERKY&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


LONG  ESTABLISHED  paid  weekly, 
with  a  companion  free  distribution 
shopper,  fast  growing  town,  bargain 
Profitable.  Also  others.  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  Texas  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


OAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  Inc. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting  •  Valuations  ‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


GREGG  K.  KNOWLES 
Knowles  Media  Brokerage 
Services 

Appraisals.  Sales.  Acquisitions.  Mergers 
(661)  833-3834 
Fax  (661)  833-3845 
www.media-broker.com 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  S.\LE 

Established. 1992.  successful  turn  key 
operation,  great  $S  maker  many  ac¬ 
counts  since  day  one  Live  in  pristine 
year  around  mountain  resort  in  the  sierra 
NV  mountains  Please  respond  to: 
mgolden@editorandpublisher.com 


Progressive  west  coast  weekly 
newspaper  for  sale.  Strong  history 
of  award-winning  investigative  journalism 
and  lively,  writer-driven  reporting  on  arts 
and  culture,  local  polibcs  and  the  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  beautiful  coastal  college  com¬ 
munity.  The  paper  enjoys  broad  communi¬ 
ty  support,  IS  profitable  and  growing,  and 
has  a  talented  and  committed  staff 
in  place.  For  details  please  contact: 
newspapersl08@earthiink.net 


PUBLIC.ATIONS  FOR  S.ALE 


NYC,  LI  &  Upstate  NY  Arts  &  Ent. 
Mags,  Upstate  NY  Weekly  .newspaper. 
(2)  Mid-West  Construction  Mags,  New 
Jersey  H.S.  Football  Mag  seeks  investor, 
B2B  Circulation,  Retention  Firm 
seeks  new  owner  info@kamengroup.com 
(516)  379-2797  www.kamengroup.com 


If  you  don’t 
see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs 
please  call  us  at  888.825.91  49 
For  space/material  deadlines  cal! 

Hazel  Preuss  at  646.654.5302 

- details  at  www.editorandpublisher.com 


.eOitorandpublisher.com 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commencal  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses’ 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  M200.  M300.  M600.  M1000-A2  &  B.  HARRIS 
VI 5D,  V25,  845:  KING  Process  or  Color;  GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro: 
SOLNA  D30  or  C96:  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV,  VI  OR  )(VI. 

FOR  SALE:  8/u  1984  Harris  V25;  6/u  Goss  Community  1980;  8,'u  Harris  V15D 
1989;  JF25&jFl  5  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel;  (913)  648-2000  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  i.newman@att.net 


Currently  Available  from  Inland 

‘  10  &  II  L  nit  (iOSS  I  RB.AMTE  presses  -  22  '4"  cut-off.  Still  in  operation. 
•8  &  10  Unit  GOSS  SSC  presses  -  inspiect  while  still  in  operation, 
•(loss  COMMIMTY  &  SC  units.  GOSS  .SC  &  SSC  folders,  drives,  u.fs 
•GOSS  SUBURB.AN  1500  series  press,  currentlv  in  operation. 

•Two  tandem  sets  of  M.ARTIN  splicers.  Mixlel  E  MC  1038. 

•■’-unit  HARRIS  VI5C/V15D  with  JF15  folder  &  50HP  drive. 

•4-unit  H.ARRIS  VT5.A  press,  can  be  seen  installed. 


INLAND 

vewSPWPfn  MAOVNCBV  CORKVUrcM 


PO  Box  15999  •  Unexa.  KS  56285 
I -800-255-6"46  •  Fax  913492-621" 
www.inlandnews.eom 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 
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-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


Mini  Color  Towers 

PRESSES 

•  Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page 
Folders  23  9/10",  22  3/4”, 

22",  21  1/2”,  21” 

•  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P.  42”  +  45” 
•  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes 
•  Goss  Metro  Units 
•  Goss  Metro  Half  desks 
•Angle  bars 

New  and  Used  parts  for  printing  presses 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

Tel:  (800)  821-6257  sam@neiinc,com 

www.neiinc.com 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Color  Satellites  &  more  ^ 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  aitagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


-INDUSTRY  SERVICES- 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscripton  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  alll! 

(800)  650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts** 
Maximum  RETENTION 
Horace  Southward/Eric  Southward 
(800)  950-8475-www.metro-news.com 


MARKEnNQ  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  mpi@marketingplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  (Tiambers  of  (Commerce 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Providing  classified,  scheduling,  and 
display  billing  software  for  over 
14  years. 

Fake  Brains,  Inc 
303-791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 

REVENUE  ENHANCERS 


^  yOUR  territory- 

Locator  maps  can  hold  60-80  ads! 
penatwork.com  •  215/985/0250 


RESEARCH 

www.publishinghouseresearch.com 
Cl  -  company  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 
Free  daily  news! 

Free  industry  newsletter! 


Your 

communication 
link  to  the 
newspaper 
industry  every 
week 

since  1884. 


WHAT  IF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 

San  Francisco  State  University 

Approved  tenure-track  assistant  professor  position  in  Journalism,  with  successful  candidate 
to  begin  serving  as  Director  of  San  Francisco  State's  Center  for  the  Integration  and 
Improvement  of  Journalism  (CIIJ)  at  the  time  of  appointment,  in  Fall  2007. 

Successful  candidate  will  be  expected  not  only  to  be  an  excellent  teacher  and  scholar, 
but  also  to  provide  leadership  for  CIIJ;  administer  the  Center  on  a  day-to-day  basis;  imple¬ 
ment  its  strategic  plan;  secure  ongoing  funding  support  for  existing  and  new  programs; 
design  and  oversee  research  on  diversity  issues  in  journalism  and  journalism  education; 
and  maintain  budgets  and  comply  with  university  grant  regulations. 

Must  have  a  strong  commitment  both  to  promoting  diversity  in  journalism  and  to  teaching; 
demonstrable  fund  raising  skills;  a  track  record,  or  clear  promise,  as  a  researcher 
and  scholar;  excellent  contacts  in  the  profession  and  journalism  education;  experience  in 
both  the  academic  and  professional  worlds;  university  teaching  and/or  managerial  experi¬ 
ence;  and  the  ability  to  teach  introductory-to-advanced  undergraduate  courses.  Ph.D. 
preferred,  but  candidates  with  distinguished  professional  experience  and  a  bachelors  or 
masters  degree  will  be  considered.  Salary  competitive,  commensurate  with  qualifications. 

For  information  about  Journalism  at  SFSU  and  CIIJ  see  www.journalism.sfsu.edu 
and  www.ciij.org.  Review  of  applications  begins  11/13/06  and  will  continue  until  a 
suitable  candidate  is  selected. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  3  professional  references,  and  a  representative  publi¬ 
cation  to  Prof.  Ema  Smith,  Chair,  Department  of  Journalism,  San  Francisco  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  1600  Holloway  Ave.,  San  Francisco  CA  94132. 

SFSU  is  an  AA/EO  Employer. 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  (don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


C3  EDITOR*!  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  NOVEMBER  2006 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  ~  CLASSIFIED  ADVEDTISING  ~  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 

MGOLUEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDlTORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ACADEMIC 

ACADEMIC 

ACCOUNTING 

ACCOL'NTING 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

New  England  based  company  seeks 
Chief  Financial  Officer  for  regional  oper¬ 
ating  units.  Candidate  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  seven  years  of  pubic/private  ac¬ 
counting  experience.  In  addition  to  solid 
accounting  experience  we  also  require 
three  to  five  years  of  newspaper  industry 
accounting  experience.  Experience  with 
Accounts  Receivable,  inventory,  budgets, 
financial  statement  review,  month  end 
closing  and  inter  company  transactions 
are  required.  Accounting  degree  re¬ 
quired;  CPA  a  plus.  We  provide  a  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits  package. 

FAX:  (215)867-2104 
E-mail;  jobs@joumalregister.com 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE 


NOVE.MBER  2006  EDITOK& PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIEDS  C4 


EDIT()R<S?PL'BLISHER:  The  commimkation  link 
oj  the  neu'S/Hiper  indiislry  every  iveek  since  I88n. 


It ’s  Cl  Clcissifiecl  Secret! 

Vlg’H  never  reveal  the  identitv’  of  an  E&P  box  holder 

www.editorandpubli5her.cam 


Buffalo  State 

State  University  of  New  York 


Communication 
'  Associate  Protessor 


Communication,  tenure-track 
iissistant  professttr.  flutfalo  St;ite 
College.  For  more  information 
and  (X)silion  recjuirements.  see 
"Jobs"  at: 

www.buffalostate.eduArFrices/hr. 
Buffalo  State  is  an  affirmative 
at  tioniequat  opportunity 
employer. 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
^industry’s  meeting^ 
place. 

888.825.9149 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Creative  Digital  Entrepreneur  Wanted.  We  need  a  general  manager  of  this  new-age  digital 
newspaper  who  will  create  and  execute  a  profitable  online  strategy  for  serving  the  citizens 
of  Northeastern  PA  and  the  advertisers  who  want  to  reach  them.  The  position  reports  to 
the  CEO,  works  closely  with  all  other  department  heads  and  has  managerial 
oversight  of  a  staff  of  four  online-dedicated  employees,  including  managers  of  editorial, 
technology,  sales  and  operations. 

Responsibilities  include:  P&L  -  setting  and  achieving  budget  goals,  including  a  robust 
growth  strategy  for  display  and  classified  advertising.  Editorial  -  working  closely  with  edi¬ 
tors  of  our  papers  to  create  a  website  that  showcases  journalistic  excellence.  Technology 
-  Ensuring  that  the  paper’s  website  is  functioning  at  a  high  level  24/7;  using  the 
unique  properties  of  the  Internet  to  enhance  the  print  edition.  Sales  -  Setting  and  achieving 
aggressive  display  and  classified  sales  goals.  Creating  an  advertising  platform  that 
meets  the  needs  of  advertisers  while  also  enhancing  the  service  that  the  site  provides  to 
consumers.  Operations  -  Ensuring  that  processes  are  instituted  to  facilitate  customer 
service  both  to  readers  and  advertisers.  Marketing  -  Setting  and  achieving  aggressive 
growth  goals  for  unique  users  and  page  views. — If  you  want  to  make  your  mark  by  de¬ 
veloping  an  exciting  online  news  product,  this  is  your  opportunity.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to: 

Box  4046,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds 
770  Broadway,  7th  Floor, 

New  York,  NY  10003 

E-mail:  dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 
(Please  indicate  Blind  Box  #  4046  in  subject  heading) 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCiATE/  PROFESSOR 
OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION 

Broadcast  Journalism.  Francis  Marion  University,  Florence,  South  Carolina 
(For  complete  job  description,  visit  www.fmarion.edu/about/hr) 

Tenure  track:  Position  No.  07-08.  Successful  candidate  must  have  a  minimum  of  5 
years  of  television  experience.  Duties  will  be  to  teach  existing  broadcast  journalism 
courses  and  develop  new  ones.  Minimum  qualification  is  Master’s  degree  in  journalism, 
Ph.D.  and  teaching  experience  preferred.  Prefer  that  successful  candidate  begins  duties 
in  January,  2007.  Otherwise,  appointment  begins  August  2007.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CONTROLLER 

We  seek  a  operating  unit  controller  with 
managerial  and  credit/collections  experi¬ 
ence.  Responsible  for  monthly  financial 
closings,  corporate  reporting,  managing 
business  office  personnel,  overseeing  in¬ 
ternal  controls,  timely  completion  of  fF 
nancial  packages  and  monthly  variance 
analysis.  Degree  required,  knowledge  of 
Oracle  a  plus.  You  should  be  a 
self-starter,  organized  and  dedicated. 
There  is  great  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  We  provide  a  comprehensive  ben¬ 
efits  package.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  to:  FAX:  (215)  867-2104 
E-mail:  jobs@joumalregister.com 


BUSINESS  MANAGER/CFO 

A  Confidential  Opportunity.  We  need  someone  who  can  meet  the  challenges  as  well  as 
thrive  in  an  entrepreneurial  and  growing  print  media  business.  As  Business  Manager,  you 
will  work  closely  with  the  publisher  to  build  and  manage  growth. 

The  successful  candidate  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  excellent  organizational,  commu¬ 
nication  and  management  skills,  and  show  a  history  of  career  growth.  This  position  requires 
a  minimum  of  a  BA  in  Accounting,  with  at  least  7  years  of  management,  supervisory  and  reF 
evant  accounting  experience. 

Proficiency  with  Excel  and  Word  is  a  must,  as  well  as  hands-on  expertise  in  GA  and 
advertising/accounting  systems.  The  ability  to  work  in  a  fast-paced,  deadline  driven  envi¬ 
ronment,  multi-task,  define  problems  and  draw  valid  conclusions  is  essential.  We  are  located 
on  the  East  Coast  and  will  offer  a  relocation  package. 

Please  submit  your  resume  via:  ConfBusMgr@aol.com 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSOR 

The  Shott  Chair  in  Journalism 

The  Perley  Isaac  Reed  School  of  journalism  at  West  Virginia  University  is  seeking  a  jour¬ 
nalist  or  journalism  educator  of  national  prominence  to  fill  the  Shott  Chair  in  Journalism, 
beginning  August  16,  2007.  The  Shott  Chair  is  an  assistant  or  associate  tenure-track 
faculty  position.  Journalist  candidates  must  have  extensive  professional  news  experience 
and  have  achieved  national  prominence  in  their  field  -  print,  broadcast,  visual  or  multimedia 
journalism.  Journalism  educators  who  are  prominent  scholars  and  have  professional 
experience  are  also  encouraged  to  apply.  A  Master’s  degree  in  a  relevant  field  is  required; 
a  Ph.D.  is  preferred. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  teach  journalism  courses,  contribute  to  the 
profession  through  scholarly  or  creative  work,  provide  service  to  the  state  and  profession 
and  help  the  school  build  an  integrated,  multimedia  curriculum.  Please  send  a  letter 
of  application,  curriculum  vita  and  the  contact  information  for  three  references  to: 

Shott  Chair  Search  Committee  Chair 
P.  I.  Reed  School  of  Journalism 
West  Virginia  University, 

P.O.  Box  6010,  Morgantown,  WV  26506-6010. 

Review  of  applications  will  begin  December  1, 2006, 
and  will  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

WVU  is  a  land  grant,  research  university,  and  the  ACEJMC-accredited  School  of  Journalism 
is  an  independent  academic  unit.  The  school  offers  two  Master’s  Degree  programs, 
in  journalism  and  integrated  marketing  communications.  The  university  is  located  in  Mor¬ 
gantown,  which  has  a  diverse  population  of  about  60,000  and  has  been  ranked  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  livable  cities.  Morgantown  is  within  easy  driving  distance  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Washington,  D.C  WVU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Affirmative  Action  Employer  and 
does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  age,  color,  disability,  marital  status,  national  origin, 
race,  religion,  sexual  orientation  or  veteran  status.  Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply. 


Phone:  1-888-825-9149 


Fax :  (646)  654-5312 


-  CLASSIFIED  ADVEDTISING  - 

MGOLDEN@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  MMACMAHON@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM  •  DTYHACZ@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 


-HELP  WANTED- 


.\DMINISTRATrV"E  ■\DMIMSTRATrV^  ADVT.RTISING  ADVERTISING 


DALLAS  GROUP  PUBLISHER 

American  Community  Newspapers,  one  of  the  top  community  news  publishing  companies 
in  the  country,  is  hiring  a  group  publisher  to  lead  its  Dallas  division  consisting  of  2-dalies 
and  14  weekly  newspapers.  ACN  is  the  industry  leader  in  revenue  and  EBITDA  growth 
because  of  our  dedication  to  placing  our  customers  first. 

The  Company's  award  winning  group  of  64  newspapers  and  4  niche  publications  reaches 
approximately  one  million  households  in  the  suburban  communities  surrounding  Minneap¬ 
olis  -  St.  Paul,  Dallas  -  Fort  Worth  and  Suburban  Washington,  D.C.  -  Northern  Virginia.  We 
intend  to  double  the  size  of  the  Company  and  expand  into  other  top  U.S.  markets. 

ACN's  group  publishers  are  the  best  in  the  industry.  We  are  looking  for  an  experienced, 
revenue-focused  executive  to  join  our  team.  Our  management  team  has  a  top  of  mind  focus 
on  revenue  and  as  a  result.  ACN  continues  to  grow  its  top  line  well  in  excess  of  industry  lev¬ 
els. 

Minimum  of  8-1-  years  as  a  senior  executive,  combineo  with  a  track  record  of  revenue  and 
EBITDA  growth  in  large  markets  is  required  for  consideration  as  a  candidate.  A  passion 
for  working  closely  with  customers,  sales  management,  sales  executives,  and 
newsrooms  and  online  to  grow  our  business  is  mandatory.  Please  E-mail  resumes 
complete  with  salary  history  to  gcarr@acnpapers.com. 


I _ ^ — ..  _ 

_ I 

ADMINTSTR.\TrV'E 

ADVERTISING 

NEWSPAPER 

PUBLISHER 

Multi-talented  newspaper  executive 
sought  to  manage  our  4,500-circulation 
paid  daily  newspaper  in  Honesdale,  PA. 
This  property  is  located  in  a  beautiful 
part  of  the  state  and  is  waiting  for  the 
right  individual  to  take  the  reins  from  our 
retiring  publisher.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  passion  for  community  news  pa¬ 
pering  and  the  skills  to  identify  new  op¬ 
portunities  in  our  ever  changing  world. 
Competitive  salary  plus  bonus  and  benefit 
package. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 
Ted  Mike,  Regional  Manager,  GateHouse 
Media,  Inc.,  201  North  Avenue,  Sayre, 
PA  1S840. 


.\DVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

For  upstate  New  York  award-winning 
weekly  newspaper  group.  Candidate 
must  be  creative  and  confident  in  leading 
a  sales  team  to  meet  and  exceed  goals. 
Excellent  compensation  package.  Send 
resume  to: 

Manchester  Newspapers 
P.O.  Box  330 
Granville,  NY  12832. 

E-mail  to: 

Publishet^Manchestemewspapers.com 


Sales 

Representative 


Toronto  Area 

Give  vourself  the  cvimpetitive  edge 
in  .1  eompanv  pv'ised  for  growth. 

s 

k^un  Chemical  C-v^rporation.  the 
leading  manufaciurer  ot'qualitv  news 
inks,  has  an  e.xce!Ient  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  sales  professional  to  build 
and  develop  customer  relationships  and 
drive  sales  growth  in  our  Toronto  area. 

To  qualitx'.  you  must  be  a  selt-siarter 
ea^^er  toleam  our  business  and  share  in 
the  excitement  of  what  we  do.  You  must 
also  have  5*''  years  of  sales  success  with 
news  ink,  j;raphic  arts,  or  an  allied 
industrx-.  excellent  communications  and 
pc  skills,  and  the  ability  to  thrive  in  a 
fast-paced  einirx'nment.  .\  minimum  of 
dO'  M  travel  will  be  required. 

We  offer  a  coinpetiti\e  salary,  sales  bonus 
plan,  and  complete  Ivnetlts  packaj:e. 
including:  company  car  and  insiiranec. 

For  prompt  consideration,  please  send 
your  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
our  corjvrate  headquarters  b\  fax  to 
201-935-*305,  e-mail  to  da\id.bensoni? 
na.sunchem.com.  or  mail  to  Oa'.id 
Benson.  Sun  Chemical  HR.  651  Ciarden 
Street.  Carlstadt.  NJ  OTO-J  LSA 

No  phone  calls,  please. 

In  F.tfual  Oppi^riunity  hmpLycr Ml  l)  \' 


SuiiCJiemk'cil 
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ACCOUNT  MIANAGER 

Are  you  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  leader?  If  your  answer  is  YES!  The  Plain  Dealer, 
Ohio’s  largest  newspaper,  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  offer  you  as  an  advertising  display 
account  manager  who  has  a  track  record  of  driving  new  sales  growth  in  a  team  environ¬ 
ment.  Providing  motivation,  hands  on  leadership,  fresh  ideas  and  a  can-do  attitude  are 
paramount  for  this  key  position. 

Responsibilities  include  structuring  and  directing  an  outside  sales  force,  assisting  in  goal 
setting,  implementing  target  market  strategies,  developmental  coaching  and  counseling, 
setting  performance  expectations  and  working  with  managers  to  establish  relationships 
among  key  accounts.  The  successful  candidate  will  possess  strong  marketing,  organiza¬ 
tional,  negotiation  and  communication  skills,  the  ability  to  work  well  with  others,  and  be 
adept  at  data  analysis  and  strategic  planning.  In-depth  knowledge  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  IS  a  plus.  Bachelor  degree  is  required  with  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  in 
outside  sales  and  management  with  a  proven  success  record.  Selected  candidate  must 
have  their  own  transportation  and  be  willing  to  do  some  travel  and  attend  night  and  week¬ 
end  business  functions.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  package  that  in¬ 
cludes  hospitalization,  prescription  drug,  vision  and  dental  coverage,  401(k)  with  company 
match,  defined  benefit  pension  plan,  and  tuition  reimbursement.  Interested  candidates  may 
apply  in  Word  or  PDF  format  to: 

E-mail:  humanresources@plaind.com  FAX:  (216)999-6365 
Or  by  obtaining  an  application  from  security  at  our  downtown  location: 

1801  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH. 

Or  our  other  location,  4800  Tiedeman  Road,  Brooklyn,  OH. 

Resumes  can  be  mailed  to: 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Attn:  Human  Resources,  1801  Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  OH  44114 . 

No  phone  calls  please.  The  Plain  Dealer  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

Are  you  the  best  at  what  you  do?  If  so,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  you  In  one  of  the  top 
markets  in  the  USA.  Sun  Newspapers,  the  largest  community  newspaper  group  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  in  Minnesota  with  one  daily  and  43-weekly  newspapers. 

We  are  searching  for  a  highly  motivated  leader  that  has  the  ability  and  desire  to  grow 
within  a  fast  paced  growth  oriented  newspaper  group  at  our  corporate  headquarters  in 
Eden  Prairie,  MN.  The  primary  responsibilities  of  this  position  Include  growing  and  creating 
new  revenue  streams,  developing  new  accounts,  developing  and  training  new  account 
executives,  assisting  account  executives  with  major  and  national  accounts,  directly  man¬ 
aging  8  to  10  account  executives  and  co-managing  over  15  outside  account  executives. 

For  the  past  five  years  this  group  has  outpaced  the  newspaper  industry  with  record  revenue 
growth  and  is  part  of  American  Community  Newspapers.  The  position  reports  directly  to  the 
Group  Advertising  Director,  Candidates  should  posses  a  successful  history 
of  increasing  ad  revenue  in  a  competitive  market,  excellent  presentation  skills,  management 
background  and  extensive  advertising  sales  skills. 

We  offer  a  positive  work  environment  in  one  of  the  best  places  to  live  in  the  country  with 
a  60  -  70k  salary  plus  a  substantial  bonus  potential  and  benefits  package  Including 
401(k).  Qualified  candidates  may  submit  a  resume  by  E-mail  to: 
icoolman@acnpapers.com  or  mail  to:  Jeff  Coolman,  10917  Valley  View  Road, 
Eden  Prairie,  MNft  55344. 


1  E&P'S  CLASSTiED 
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CLASSIFED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Opportunity  for  an  experienced  Classified 
professional  to  lead  a  sales  dept  of  40-*- 
in  the  exciting  and  growing  SW  Florida 
market. 

Identify  new  revenue  streams,  build  prod¬ 
uct  lines  and  collaborate  with  on-line,  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  cable  television  sales. 
Herald-Tribune  Media  Group  a  New  York 
Times  company.  E-mail  resume  to: 

E-mail: 

shari.bricMey@heraldtribune.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCUIATION 


DO  YOU  HAVE  AUTOMOTIVE  DEALERSHIP  SALES 
MANAGEMENT  EXPERIENCE? 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Are  you  motivated  by  money?  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  a  division  of  the  Hearst  Com¬ 
pany,  is  seeking  an  Automotive  Sales  Account  Executive  for  its  Automotive  Advertising  Di¬ 
vision  located  in  San  Francisco. 

This  sales  individual  will  play  a  major  role  in  maximizing  advertising  revenues  through  in¬ 
novative  marketing  strategies  taking  advantage  of  the  full  San  Francisco  Chronicle  product 
line  and  it’s  subsidiary  products.  This  sales  individual  makes  advertising  proposals  to 
new  and  existing  automotive  advertisers/businesses  in  the  assigned  category  to  maximize 
market  share  and  will  monitor  competitive  activity  weekly.  Will  maintain  sales  records 
and  issue  timely  reports  as  lequired  by  management  and  must  meet  or  exceed  assigned 
sales  quotas. 

The  successful  sales  candidate  will  have  three  to  five  years  automotive  dealership  retail 
sales,  and/or  an  undergraduate  degree  in  marketing,  advertising  or  communications, 
and/or  3-7  years  sales  related  experience  in  Media  sales-  Newspaper,  Television,  Radio, 
Magazine,  Outdoor.  Must  be  highly  organized,  be  able  to  handle  multiple  projects  and 
have  the  ability  to  plan,  prepare  and  present  major  advertising  campaigns. 

Consultative  Selling,  strong  negotiation,  presentation,  communication  and  listening  skills 
are  required.  Should  be  proficient  in  the  use  of  Outlook  Database,  Word,  Excel,  and 
PowerPoint  as  well  as  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  Internet  as  a  resource.  Requires 
a  valid  driver’s  license  and  accessible  transportation  to  visit  clients.  Occasional  in-town 
entertaining  is  required  to  maintain  or  establish  customer  relationships. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent  benefit  package. 

To  apply  for  this  position,  log  onto  http:/Avww.sfchronicle.conVhr 
and  click  on  “search  current  job  openings'  and  apply  to  job  code  06-181 
(Account  Executive,  Classified  Automotive  Advertising) 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  values  diversity  and  encourages  those  who  share 
our  vision  to  apply.  We  support  a  smoke-free,  drug-free  work  environment.  EOF. 


3  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  o 

Geo.  J.  Foster  S  Company  Inc.,  publisher  of  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat, 

The  Laconia  Citizen  and  other  weekly  publications,  is  seeking  a  highly  seasoned 
sales  professional  to  lead  it’s  (Classified  Advertising  Department. 

We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive,  innovative  leader  to  take  the  operation  to  the  next 
level.  This  includes  expanding  online  revenue  growth,  developing  new  market-driven 
products,  improving  staff  performance  and  developing  strong  customer  partnerships. 
The  right  candidate  will  understand  the  strategic  role  of  online  classified  advertising  and 
will  work  to  fully  integrate  the  print  and  online  strategies  for  the  organizabon. 

Other  responsibilities  will  include:  Aggressively  grow  revenue;  develop,  tram, 
direct  and  motivate  the  classified  team. 

REQUIREMENTS: 

A  minimum  of  3-5  years  experience  in  management 
and  newspaper  advertising  or  related  field 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary,  performance  incentive  and  attractive  benefits. 

Resumes  and  Cover  Letters  may  be  sent  to: 

Foster’s  Daily  Democrat 
Attn.  Corporate  Director  of  Advertising 
333  Central  Avenue 

3  Dover,  NH  0382D  |l 

E-mail:  tbrady@fosters.com 


CIRCUIATION  DIRECTOR 

Las  Cruces  Sun-News  located  in  the  beautiful  Southwest  is  seeking  a  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion  Director  that  will  meet  the  needs  to  serve  multiple  daily  newspapers  and  various 
other  non-daily  publications.  This  position  reports  directly  to  the  publisher. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  experience  in  developing  and  managing  a  results-oriented 
newspaper  circulation  team.  The  successful  candidate  needs  to  have  a  proven  record  of 
strong  leadership  skills,  excellent  strategic  planning,  communications,  analytical,  mana¬ 
gerial  and  training  skills. 

Full  responsibilities  include  home  delivery,  single  copy,  sales,  transportation  and  customer 
service.  Minimum  four  years  circulation  management  experience  required.  Strong 
computer  skills  are  assumed.  Must  be  sales  and  customer  service  minded  and  have  a 
successful  proven  track  record. 

Reply  to:  Las  Cruces  Sun  News,  Attn:  Human  Resources,  P.O.  Box  1749,  Las 
Cruces,  NM  88004  E-mail:  jluna@lcsun-news.com 


CIRCULATION/DISTRIBUTION  MANAGER 

A  New  Jersey  distribution  company  is  looking  an  experienced  Circulation/Distribution 
Manager  for  our  New  Jersey  operations.  Position  is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  weekly  newspaper  and  specialty  delivery  operations  in  Central  and 
Northern  New  Jersey.  3  to  5  years  circulation/distribution  management  experience  re¬ 
quired  Please  E-mail  resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

E-mail:  hr@adnetworksolutjons.com 
American  Newspaper  Solutions 
16  Edgeboro  Road  Unit  3 
East  Brunswick,  NJ.  08816 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

Great  Location:  Central  Valley  of  California.  1,000  miles  of  waterways,  good  schools, 
affordable  housing,  close  to  ocean,  mountains  and  San  Francisco.  See  more  at 
www.recordnet.com.  Great  newspaper:  Daily  circulation  60K,  Sunday  80K.  Owned 
by  Dow  Jones  Inc.  Great  Career  Opportunity:  Formulate  delivery  and  service  strategies, 
manage  annual  oudget,  serve  as  coach  and  instructor  to  District  Managers,  achieve 
sales  goals,  exemplify  superior  internal  and  external  customer  service  at  all  times. 
Great  benefits  and  compensation  package:  Pension,  401(K),  health,  dental,  vision,  life 
Insurance  and  more.  Salary:  $75,000  base  plus  opportunity  for  $1,000  quarterly  incentive 
and  $7,500  annual  incentive.  Apply  to  Robert  Martin,  Circulation  Director,  The 
Record,  530  E.  Market  Street  Stockton,  CA  95202.  E-mail: 

rmartin@recordnet.com. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

The  Times,  an  award  winning  daily  newspaper  located  in  Frankfort,  Indiana  seeks  a  moti¬ 
vated  individual  as  Circulation  Director.  Strong  sales,  marketing  and  newspaper  leadership 
are  essential.  Must  have  a  proven  track  record.  Minimum  four  years  circulation 
management  experience  required.  Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Rick 
Welch,  Publisher,  251  E.  Clinton  Street,  Frankfort,  Indiana  46041.  E-mail: 

rwelch@ftimes.com. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  Paducah  Sun,  a  seven-day,  25,000  circulation  AM  that  is  the  headquarters  publi¬ 
cation  of  Paxton  Media  Group's  29  daily  newspapers,  is  accepting  applications  for  the 
position  of  Editorial  Page  Editor.  The  editorial  pages  of  The  Paducah  Sun,  Kentucky's 
fourth-largest  daily  newspaper,  are  recognized  in  the  state  capital  and  across  the 
commonwealth  as  the  most  influential  voice  of  Kentucky  moderate/conservative  polit¬ 
ical  opinion. 

Applicants  should  be  willing  to  do  own  research  when  prudent,  and  should  have  a 
good  working  grasp  of  economic  and  statistical  principles.  Pay  a  function  of  experi¬ 
ence,  but  generally  above-market,  on  par  with  a  Managing  Editor  or  higher  post. 
Company  offers  401  (k)  with  match,  choice  of  health  plans,  annual  profit-sharing  and 
other  benefits.  Newspaper  Is  30  minutes  from  Kentucky-Barkley  lake  resort  area  and 
is  located  in  a  vibrant  downtown  that  includes  a  new  $38  million  performing  arts  center, 
museums  and  impressively  restored  historic  neighborhoods.  Many  opportunities 
for  advancement  within  family  owned  Paxton  Media  Group  LLC’s  29  daily  newspapers 
in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast.  Submit  qualifications  and  clips  to: 

The  Paducah  Sun, 

(Attn:  Publisher),  Box  2300,  Paducah,  KY  42002-2300. 

Top  candidates  will  be  contacted  for  interviews.  No  telephone  inquiries  please. 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Our  nationally  recognized  award  winning  daily  is  the  community  newspaper  for  the  fastest 
growing  area  of  Los  Angeles  County,  the  booming  north  county  area.  Our  next  managing 
editor  will  be  a  seasoned  journalist  who  embraces  the  arts  of  management  and  leadership 
in  an  editorial  department  that  covers  an  area  the  size  of  Rhode  Island. 


The  managing  editor  must  assist  in  directing  newsroom  operations,  coaching  and  steering 
enterprise  and  development  of  an  aggressively  local  commun'ty  news  report.  Great 
benefits  package,  compensation  based  on  experience  and  achievement,  close  proximity 
to  all  the  attractions  of  Southern  California.  Managing  Editor  reports  to  the  Editor  and  a 
newspaper  leadership  element  devoted  to  putting  out  the  best  community  daily  in  the 
nation’s  most  populous  county. 

Please  submit  resume,  salary  history,  and  work  samples  to  Antelope  Valley 
Press,  P.O.  Box  4050,  Palmdale,  CA  935904050,  fax  to  (661)  2674284,  or 
E-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com.  No  telephone  queries.  All  applicants  are  subject 
to  pre-employment  substance  abuse  testing  and  background  investigation.  (EOE) 


1 

DEPUTY 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

A  mid-sized  New  England  newspaper 
is  seeking  an  editor  with  experience  in 
features,  hard  news  and  management 
to  oversee  its  lifestyle  sections  and 
Sunday  edition. 

Candidates  must  be  able  to  identify 
fresh  stories  that  matter  to  readers,  tell 
those  stories  with  compelling  words, 
photos  and  design,  and  inspire  staffers 
to  do  their  very  best  work.  Please  send 
resume  and  clips  to: 

Box  4048,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classi¬ 
fieds,  770  Broadway,7th  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10003. 

E-mail; 

Dtyhacz@editorandpublisher.com 

EDITORIAL 
SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

Responsible  for  editorial  product  devel¬ 
opment,  installation,  training  and  support. 
Must  have  direct  experience  with 
book,  newspaper  or  magazine  publishing. 
Self-starter  who  can  travel  up  to  50% 
of  the  year.  Hands-on  experience  in  man¬ 
aging  desktop  publishing  software  proj¬ 
ects.  Mac  OSX,  Win  2000,  XP,  knowledge 
of  Linux  or  Unix.  Adobe  CS2, 
Adobe  InDesign  CS2,  InCopy  CS2  expe¬ 
rience  a  must.  Network  operations  in¬ 
cluding  Mac  X-Server,  Win  2000  and 
2003  Server  knowledge.  XML  file  handl¬ 
ing,  new  media  background  a  plus.  Reply 
with  the  word  RESUME  in  the  subject  line 
to:  E-mail:  Careers@maned.com 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

If  you  have  a  passion  for  consumer  writing 
and  an  interest  in  covering  companies 
making  Mack  trucks,  Crayola  crayons  and 
Peeps  candy,  join  a  national  business 
staff  at  The  Morning  Call  in  Pennsylvani- 
a’SE  Lehigh  Valley.  The  Morning  Call  is 
based  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  just  over  an  hour 
from  New  York  City  and  Philadelphia.  The 
growing  Lehigh  Valley  is  600,000  people 
strong.  The  opportunity  is  to  write  local, 
regional  and  national  business  stories  on 
consumer  issues  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  that  often  make  their  way  onto 
Page  1.  Business  writing  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Making  complicated  business  is¬ 
sues  easily  understood  is  a  must.  The 
Morning  Call  offers  excellent  salary  and 
benefits. 

Send  a  resume  and  writing  samples 
to  Business  Editor  Mike  Hirsch,  P.O. 
Box  1260,  Allentown,  PA,  18105. 

E-mail:  mike.hirsch@mcall.com 

From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 

visit  our  website  at 
www.editorandpiiblisher.com 

EDITORfSf’PUBLISHER:  The  connuiinicatioii  link 
of  the  Heii  spaper  industry  every  week  since  188-i. 

FINANCE  FINANCE 


FINANCE  DIRECTOR 

The  Texas-New  Mexico  Newspaper  Partnership  is  seeking  a  finance  director  to  manage 
the  financial  and  accounting  operations  that  serve  six  daily  newspapers,  a  twice-weekly, 
and  various  other  non-daily  products.  Reports  to  the  Las  Cruces  Sun-News  publisher. 
Qualified  candidates  must  have  experience  in  developing  and  managing  a  result-oriented 
newspaper  business  office  team,  have  a  degree  in  accounting  and  a  minimum  of  five 
years  of  experience. 

We  are  an  EOE.  We  recognize  and  appreciate  the  benefits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
We  offer  excellent  benefits  and  competitive  salary.  Pre-employment  drug  testing  is  re¬ 
quired.  Apply  to:  Human  Resources,  256  W.  Las  Cruces  Ave.,  Las  Cruces,  NM 
88005.  FAX:  (505)  541-5497.  E-mail:  jluna@lcsun-news.com 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION  SERVICES  OIRECTOR 

The  Post  and  Courier,  in  Charleston  SC  is  seeking  qualified  applicants  for  our  Information 
Services  Director  position.  The  position  is  responsible  for  selection,  purchase,  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  new  technologies.  This  includes  hardware  and  software  to  run  systems  for  Circu¬ 
lation,  Advertising,  Production,  News  and  Business  departments.  The  Director  will  also  be 
responsible  for  integrating  system  support  into  the  long-term  strategic  direction  of  the 
company.  A  bachelor’s  degree  or  equivalent  experience  and  at  least  five  years  as  a  senior 
information  technology  manager  is  required.  The  ability  to  communicate  and  interact 
with  multiple  departments  is  essential. 

The  Director  must  excel  in  team  building  and  motivation.  Excellent  benefits  program  in¬ 
cludes:  group  health,  dental  and  life  insurance,  short  and  long  term  disability,  vacation, 
sick  leave,  holidays,  retirement  and  401-K  incentive  savings  plan.  Resumes  may  be 
mailed  to  the  Human  Resources  Department  at  134  Columbus  Street,  Charleston,  SC 
294034800  or  E-mail  resumes  to:  mbella@postandcourier.com 


MAILROOM  MAILROOM 


PACKAGING  MANAGER 

The  Times  Leader  -  a  mid-size  daily  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa  (Northeast  Pa.)  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  a  packaging  manager.  The  packaging  manager  will  be  part  of  the  key  produc¬ 
tion  management  team  and  report  to  VP  Operations.  We  operate  two  GMA  inserting  lines, 
VideoJet  labeling,  and  variety  of  other  packaging  equipment. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  proven  track  record  in  newspaper  packaging  operation. 
Must  possess  strong  motivation,  good  judgment,  sense  of  urgency  and  the  ability  to 
work  in  a  fast-paced,  team  oriented  manufacturing  environment.  This  individual  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  department  leadership,  budget,  departmental  performance,  quality,  safety 
and  all  related  communicabons. 

We  offer  a  very  competitive  compensation  package  and  an  opportunity  to  grow  within  the 
organization.  Please  apply  with  full  compensation  history  and  expectation  to: 

E-mail:  jthomas@timesleader.com 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  committed  to  diversity  in  the  workplace 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR 

The  Anderson  Independent-Mail  located  in  the  Upstate  region  of  South  Carolina  is  seeking 
a  experienced  manager  and  machine  operator  to  oversee  our  daily  insert  and  mailroom 
operations.  This  position  is  responsible  for  staff  training  and  development,  deadline  and 
quality  performance  and  expense  controls. 

Successful  candidates  will  have  a  minimum  of  five  years  mailroom  and  production  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  strong  technical  and  supervisory  background.  Please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  including  salary  history  to  Keith  Dobbins  Anderson  Independent-Mail,  P.O.  Box 
2507  Anderson,  SC.  29622  E-Mail  dobbinsDK@lndependentMail.com 


It’s  CL  Classified  Secret! 

\Xie’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  bo.x  holder 
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OPERATIONS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
RECRUITMENT  ADV  ERTISING  RATES  2006 


PACKAGING  SENIOR  OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

As  Packaging  Senior  Operations  Manager  for  Sun-Sentinel  Company,  you  will  help 
lead  the  packaging  production  operations  efforts  for  Tribune  Company's  South  Florida 
property,  the  innovative  and  award-winning  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel  daily 
newspaper.  The  Sun-Sentinel  is  currently  seeking  a  Senior  Operations  Manager  for 
the  Inserting.  Collating  and  Press  Delivery  operations  for  the  Packaging  department 
working  in  the  Deerfield  Beach  production  facility  This  person  will  be  responsible  for 
leading  the  operations  management  staff  towards  meeting  the  goals  of  the  Operations 
Division  and  Department 

Qualifications  and  requirements  include  High  school  diploma  and  a  minimum  of  10 
years  experience  with  packaging  inserting  and  stacking  equipment  Qualified  candi¬ 
dates  must  have  knowledge  in  set-up.  operation  and  maintenance  of  GMA  inserters 
and  Quipp  stackers.  Must  be  very  organized  and  have  strong  computer  skills  (Word. 
Excel  and  Outlook).  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  comprehensive  benefits  pack¬ 
age  Please  submit  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  the  address  listed  below.  You 
may  also  e-mail  your  resume  to: 

E-mail:  FMATOS@Sun-Sentinel.Com 
Sun-Sentinel 

333  S.W.  12th  Avenue,  Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442 

The  Sun-Sentinel  values  diversity  and  encourage  those  who  share  our  vision  to  apply. 
EOE/Sun-Sentinel  supports  a  drug-free,  smoke-free  work  environment. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


The  Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs  has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  experienced  Press  Op¬ 
erator  in  our  production  department.  The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of  5 
years  double  width  offset  printing  experience  and  extensive  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
web  press  operations.  This  includes  set  up  and  operation  of  units  and  folder  and  setting 
ink  and  water  balance.  Familiarity  with  flying  pasters,  reel  room  operations  and  trouble 
shooting  IS  necessary.  Must  be  able  to  lead  sheets,  hang  plates  and  be  familiar  with 
press  layouts.  Basic  computer  skills,  organizational  skills,  high  energy  and  dedication  to 
joining  our  team  are  a  must. 

Freedom  Colorado  Information  publishes  The  Gazette  as  well  as  SpringsValues,  Pikes 
Peak  Parent,  From  House  to  Home,  and  Experience  magazines.  We  also  offer  a  variety'  of 
online  products,  including  gazette.com,  coloradospnngs.com.tYour  Hub.com, 
PeakHomes.com,  SpringsWheels.com  and  SpringsJobs.com.  We  are  a  dynamic, 
growth-oriented  company,  and  as  we  bring  on  new  talent,  we  are  committed  to  hiring 
hIgfHmpact  players. t 

We  are  a  100.000-circulation  daily  In  a  city  that  consistently  rates  in  the  Top  10  in  the 
country  for  livability,  affordability,  clean  air  and  outdoor  activities.  We  offer  a  competitive 
salary  in  addition  to  fabulous  benefits.  Qualified  applicants  may  submit  their  resume 
via  e-mail  to  jerry.buck@gazette.com.  Or  via  fax  to  719-636-0373. 


-POSITIONSWANTED- 


ACADEMIC 


OWNER/PUBLISHER 

for  30  years  seeks  temporary  assignment 
or  consulting  position  for  week, 
month  or  longer.  Can  perform  any 
task-operations,  sales,  financial,  editorial 
or  commercial  printing, 

I  will  work  endless  hours  to  improve  your 
bottom  line.  E-mail: 

rmichaelwilcox@yahoo.com 
or  call  Mike  at  734-658-8849 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


If  vor  win  t  see  .\ 


CATECiORY  TH.AT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


PLE.XSE  CALL  US  .\T 


888.825.9149  • 


ACADEMIC 


INTERIM  EXECUTIVE 
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SYNDICATES 


Post-2001  successes 


Here’s  to  you,  Mr.  Robinson,  Ms.  Dickinson,  and  other  writers 
who  are  building  respectable  client  lists  in  a  tough  market 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


SINCE  EVEN  BEFORE  2001,  IT’S  BEEN  A  “SPACE”  ODYSSEY 

for  syndicates  trying  to  sell  columns  to  newspapers  that 
possess  limited  room  for  national  features.  Yet  some 
columns  launched  in  the  past  five  years  are  building 
respectable  client  lists. 

That  doesn’t  mean  these  features  will  ever  have  the  circulation 
of  the  still-syndicated  “Dear  Abby”  or  the  late  Ann  Landers.  Few¬ 
er  U.S.  dailies,  tighter  feature  budgets,  and  the  aforementioned 
space  crunch  make  it  harder  these  days  for  a  column  to  become  a 
mega-seller.  In  fact,  100  newspapers  may  be  the  new  200  when  it 

comes  to  clear-cut  column  success.  retired  at  the  end  of  2005. 

At  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group,  WPWG  also  distributes  foreign-alfairs 


Op-Ed  columnist  Ruben  Navarrette  Jr.  columnist  David  Ignatius,  who  started 
entered  syndication  in  2001  and  now  in  2003,  to  50  papers.  Coming  on  strong 

runs  in  194  papers.  Another  opinion  in  2006  is  Alvaro  Vargas  Llosa,  who  has 

wTiter,  Eugene  Robinson,  grew  at  an  even  netted  40  clients  (a  number  of  them 
faster  clip,  amassing  144  clients  since  Spanish-language  papers  in  the  U.S. 

WPWG  began  distributing 
him  in  March  2005. 

WPWG  Editorial 
Director/General  Manager 
Alan  Shearer  said 
Navarrette,  a  Son  Diego 
Union-Tribune  staffer  who 
often  —  but  not  always  — 
leans  conserv  ative,  is  a 
“fresh  voice”  on  immigra¬ 
tion  and  other  topics. 

Shearer  added  that  the 
more  liberal  Robinson,  of 
The  Washington  Post,  is  a 
“gifted  WTiter  who  was  off 
to  a  ver>’  good  start  on  his 
own”  before  getting  many 
of  William  Raspberrv  s 
clients  when  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  columnist  Amy  Dickinson  succeeded  Ann  Landers  in  2003  and  has  met  IMS' 


and  Latin  America)  since  his  May  launch. 

King  Features  Syndicates  most  success¬ 
ful  post-2001  writer  was  former  CBS 
anchor  Walter  Cronkite,  whose  2003- 
launched  column  built  a  big  list  of  186 
papers  before  ending  in  2004.  “It  was 
probably  the  most  successful  column 
syndication  in  recent  memory,”  said  King 
Managing  Editor  Glenn  Mott.  Cronkite, 
who  turns  90  this  Nov.  4,  became  too 
busy  to  continue  his  liberal  column. 

But  three  other  recent  successes  are 
still  with  King  —  opinion  columns  by  the 
conservative  Rich  Lowrv’  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent-minded  Stanley  Crouch,  and 
“Travels  With  Lonely  Planet,”  which  often 
focuses  on  little-known  destinations  and 
utilizes  reports  from  global  correspon¬ 
dents,  many  of  them  young.  The  King 
editor  declined  to  give  client  numbers 
for  the  2005-launched  “Lonely  Planet,” 
but  said  it  appears  in  a  number  of  large 
dailies  (with  color  art). 

Lowrv’,  the  National  Review  editor 
signed  by  King  in  2002,  has  more  than 
100  clients.  Crouch,  the  jazz  critic  and 
New  York  Daily  News  columnist,  now 
runs  in  about  50  papers  since  King  began 
distributing  his  column  in  2004. 

At  United  Media,  recent  column 
successes  include  “Hellmuth  s  Hold  'Em” 
by  poker  e.xpert  Phil  Hellmuth  (who 
entered  syndication  in  2005  and  now'  has 
about  75  papers)  and  “Cook  Well,  Eat 
Well”  by  Dana  Carpender  (whose  feature, 
formerly  titled  “Low  Carb  for  Life,”  came 
to  United  in  2004  and  now  has  about 
50  papers). 

“These  columns  are  lifestyle  features,” 
said  Marv’  Anne  Grimes,  United’s  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  public 
relations.  “Op-Ed  has 
become  more  local  and 
increasingly  tough  to  sell.” 

But  some  new  Op-Ed 
columns  do  w'ell.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  point-counter¬ 
point  “Woman  to  Woman” 
started  on  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitutions 
Web  site  in  2002,  came  to 
Universal  Press  Sradicate 
in  2005,  and  has  garnered 
50  clients.  It’s  written  by 
liberal  Diane  Glass  and 
conservative  Shaunti 
Feldhahn. 

“Editors  and  readers 
appreciate  their  intelligent 
expectations,  exchange  of  ideas,”  said 
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Universal  Assistant  Vice  President/Com¬ 
munications  Kathie  Kerr,  adding  that 
their  interaction  is  more  civil  than  the 
partisan  shout-fests  to  which  TV  viewers 
are  often  subjected. 

Running  in  about  60  papers  is  John 
MacIntvTe’s  “Figuratively  Speaking,”  a 
statistics  column  that  came  to  Universal 
this  February.  But  the  column  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  self-svTidicated  since  1989- 

Amy  Alkon’s  “The  Advice 
Goddess”  was  also  self- 
distributed  until  signed  by 
Creators  SvTidicate  in  2002. 

It  now  has  more  than  100 
newspaper  clients. 

Creators  has  two  other  suc¬ 
cessful  post-2001  columns 
with  a  pre-2001  historv’  of 
sorts.  Longtime  Ann  Landers 
assistants  Kathy  Mitchell  and 
Marcy  Sugar  started  “Annies 
Mailbox”  soon  after  Landers 
died  in  2002.  And  when 
astrologv’  writer  Joyce  Jillson 
died  in  2004,  her  assistant 
Holiday  Mathis  took  over.  But 
Mathis  changed  the  feature  so 
much  that  it’s  practically  a 
new  column,  according  to 
Margo  Sugrue,  Creators' 
national  sales  director: 

“Holiday  has  a  verv'  youthful, 
rock-’n’-roll-like  outlook.” 

Another  Creators  column  success  is 
conservative  Fox  News  host  Bill  O'Reilly, 
who  came  aboard  in  2001.  (Sugrue 
did  not  have  exact  client  numbers  for 
O'Reilly,  Mathis,  and  “Annie’s  Mailbox.”) 

Tribune  Media  Services  launched  “Ask 
Amy”  in  2003,  soon  after  Amy  Dickinson 
succeeded  Landers  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  She  reached  100  papers  in  2004. 
“Amy  has  exceeded  our  e.xpectations,” 
said  John  Twohey,  TMS  vice  president  of 
editorial  and  operations.  “She’s  a  wonder¬ 
ful  reporter,  and  evervihing  she  puts  in 
her  column  is  thoroughly  researched.” 

TMS  has  also  done  well  with  liberal 
Garrison  Keillor  (launched  in  2005), 
conservative  Victor  Davis  Hanson  (2004), 
poker  e.xpert  Steve  Rosenbloom  (2004), 
and  travel  wTiter  Rick  Steves  (2006). 

“Garrison  has  an  authentic  populist 
voice  that  many  Op-Ed  editors  told  us 
they  were  looking  for,”  said  Twohey,  who 
also  praised  the  Prairie  Home  Companion 
star’s  sense  of  humor.  He  added  that 
Hanson  "brings  a  historical  perspective 
to  contemporary  topics.” 

TMS,  The  New  York  Times  Svndicate 


(NiTS),  and  Copley  News  Service 
declined  to  provide  client  figures  to  E^P 
for  this  storv’. 

Among  N\TS’  recent  text  successes  are 
"Winning”  (a  2005-launched  business 
column  by  former  General  Electric  CEO 
Jack  Welch  and  former  Harvard  Business 
Revieu'  editor  Suzy  Welch)  and  Noam 
Chomskv  ’s  progressive  column  (which 
joined  NVTS  in  2004).  Sales  of  a  Chom¬ 
sky  book  skvTocketed  after 
Venezuelan  President  Hugo 
Chavez  praised  it  during  a 
September  United  Nations 
speech.  N\TS  Managing 
Editor  Michael  Oricchio, 
when  interviewed  in  early 
October,  said  it  was  too  soon 
to  tell  if  Chomskv  ’s  column 
sales  might  also  rise. 

Oricchio  noted  that  a 
number  of  New  York  Times 
SvTidicate  columns  are  vvTitten 
by  famous  authors,  business 
people,  government  leaders, 
and  others  who  “help  set 
the  agenda”  in  their  respective 
fields.  Some  of  the  most 
well-known  vvTiters  associated 
with  TheNexv  York  Times 
are  its  Op-Ed  columnists, 
but  they’re  part  of  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service 
package  rather  than 
svTidicated  individually. 

Among  the  best-selling  new  Copley 
columns  of  the  past  half-decade  are 
Robert  J.  Hawkins’  “DVD  Select” 
(launched  in  2004),  Jeb  Haught’s  “Video 
Game  Reviews”  (2005),  and  Linda 
Pescatore’s  “Home  Zone”  interior-design 
feature  (2006),  according  to  Tim  Cien, 
Copley’s  sales  and  marketing  manager. 

Cien  said  “Home  Zone”  found  a  sizable 
audience  during  the  housing  and  remod¬ 
eling  boom  of  recent  years.  The  other  two 
features  cover  entertainment  subjects 
that  appeal  to  millions  of  people  —  many 
in  the  younger  demographic  newspapers 
want  to  reach.  “All  three  columns  are  also 
good  for  attracting  ads,”  Cien  added. 

But  few  columns  can  match  the 
revenue-producing  potential  of  certain 
package-tv^pe  features.  Kerr  said  Univer¬ 
sal’s  “next  generation”  of  oftierings  will 
look  less  like  columns  and  more  like  the 
Fronteras  Spanish-language  publication 
and  the  iMedia  CD-ROM  inserts  that 
the  svTidicate  markets  to  newspapers.  “In 
the  best  of  times,”  she  added,  “columns 
are  a  challenging  sale.”  a 


Eugene  Robinson  is 
in  140-plus  papers. 


Rich  Lowry  signed 
with  King  in  2002. 
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Mr.  Joe  Ondras,  Vice  President  Sales 
WIFAG  USA 
640  Gunby  Road 
Marietta,  GA  30067 
Tel.  770  850-8511 
Fax  770  850-8550 
Email  JOE  at  WIFAG@aol.com 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group.  Production  start  August  2006. 
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•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 
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3900  East  Market  Street 
York,  PA  17402-0615 
Phone:  (717)  505-1150 
Fax:  (717)  505-1161 
sales@kbapa.com 
WWW.  kba-pri  nt. com/pa 

As  a  member  of  the  KBA  group,  KBA  North 
America  offers  a  complete  line  of  single-width  and 
double-width  flexographic  and  offset  printing 
machinery:  the  COLORMAX/II/SW  for  flexography; 
the  COLORA/PRISMA/COMMANDER  for  the 
double-width  offset;  the  CONTINENT/COMET  for 
the  single-width  applications.  Shaftless  drives  and 
split-arm  reels  are  featured  as  standard. 
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Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produaion  control  software. 
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MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

www.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 
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TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 


The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 


DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


Oct.  19  close  %  change 

_ YOY  30  days  ended  Oct.  19 

57.23  -11.08  5.11 

33.59  -1.64  2.44 

32.91  3.62  7.51 

22.74  -17.28  -0.87 

49.18  4.64  6.80 

750.00  -3.78  1.21 

17.00  -22.02  5.85 

43.89  -30.34  11.48 

36.15  -33.65  -3.21 

26.57  -31.80 _ 8.40 

295.16  -0.29  5.58 


330.77  14.80  3.82 

Source-  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


I  POTENTIAL  AUTO  BUYERS  || 

n.  STILL  LOOK  TO  NEWSPAPERS 


Poll:  Which  media  ads  are  most  helpful  when  deciding 
which  make  or  model  to  purchase/lease? 


{Newspaper  Web  i 


ONCE  THE  DUST  SETTLES: 
McCLATCHY  CO.,  BEFORE  AND  AFTER 


Revenue  distribution  for  McClatchy’s  largest  markets, 
before  and  after  the  Knight  Ridder  acquisition 

2005  Revenues  =  $1.2  billion  2005  Pro  Forma  Revenues  =  $2.9  billion 


Columbia  3% 


Raleigh  12% 


Tacoma^S^ 

Fresno  4% 
Raleigh  5%  ^ 


Charlotte 

7% 


Fort  Worth 
Sacramento  9“/” 

Q^/n 

^  Source:  Goldman  Sachs 


[BIH  7% 


Source:  Newspaper  Natipnal  Network 


MAKING  STRIDES  IN  OTHER  PAID 


Top  six  newspapers  with  “best”  CQ  scores 

Paper  Mar.'06  Sep.'OS  Mar.’05  Sep.'04 


The  Sacramento  iCaWi.)  Bee  i  10  2 

The  Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix  12  14 

Chicago  Tribune  l  2  4  2 

Winston-Salem  {H.C.)  Journal  12  2  1 

The  Providence  (R.\.)  Journal  1  12  2 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland  i  12  3 

Top  six  newspapers  with  “worst”  CQ  scores 

Paper _ Mar.'06  Sep.’OS  Mar.'05  Sep.’04 

The  Miami  Herald  6  3  5  4 

The  Seattle  Times  6  5  5  4 

Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times  6  2  3  2 

Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis  6  2  3  4 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  5  6  5  2 

Fort  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram  5  2  5  4 

■  Prudential  Equity  Research  tracked  improvements  in  "quality”  circulation 
for  some  of  the  top  50  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  The  research  firm  created  10 
criteria  for  the  basis  of  its  "  Circulation  Quality”  (CQ)  score.  The  higher  the 
CQ  score,  the  lesser  the  alleged  "quality”  of  circ. 

■  Based  on  year-over-year  comparisons  with  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

publisher's  statements  ^  .  .r  „  r. 

Source:  Prudential  Equity  Research 


11  PRIVATE  MARKET  VALUE  OF  TRIBUNE  NEWSPAPER  ASSETS  (IN  MILLIONS)  ll 


Revenues 

Take-Out  Multiple  Take-Out  Multiple 

Paper 

2004 

2005 

%chg 

2006* 

%chg 

High 

Low 

Los  Angeles  Times 

$1,134.8 

$1,111.1 

-2.1% 

$1,088.8 

-2.0% 

10.5X 

9.5x 

Chicago  Tribune 

$853.2 

$873.7 

2.4% 

$858.2 

-2.0% 

12.0X 

ll.Ox 

Newsday 

$614.7 

$574.9 

-6.5% 

$546.1 

-5.0% 

10.5X 

9.5x 

The  Sun,  Baltimore 

$363.6 

$356.3 

-2.0% 

$358.4 

0.6% 

10.5X 

9.5x 

Orlando  Sentinel 

$304.3 

$311.9 

2.5% 

$321.2 

3.0% 

12.0X 

ll.Ox 

South  Florida  Sun  Sentinel 

$380.6 

$390.1 

2.5% 

$401.8 

3.0% 

12.0X 

ll.Ox 

Other** 

$478.8 

$479.0 

0.0% 

$478.6 

-0.1% 

ll.Ox 

lO.Ox 

*Excludes  extra  week 

**lncludes  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant;  The  Morning  Call,  Allentown.  Pa.;  the  Daily  Press,  Hampton  Roads.  Va..-  The  Advocate. 
Stamford.  Conn.;  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time,  Hoy,  and  others. 

Sdurce:  Merrill  Lynch 
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MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Log  on  and  check  US  out 

Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here’s  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P's  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visiting  www.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


SEPTEMBER 

nr  Agents  OF  NO  CH.v.\GK  From  Steve 
LU  Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

After  10  years  of  writing  this  column, 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
some  uncensored  thoughts  about  what 
newspaper  companies  are  doing  vvxong 
from  the  online  side  of  the  office.  I  asked 
newspaper  new-media  managers  and  work¬ 
ers  to  speak  freely  about  what  they  see  as 
their  companies’  flaws.  And  I  guaranteed 
them  anominit)'  if  they  requested  it,  so 
they  were  free  to  criticize  their  employers. 

A  common  theme  ran  through  the  re¬ 
sponses  I  got  from  newspaper  online  folks: 
A  huge  part  of  the  problem  is  that  newspa¬ 
per  companies  are  still  being  run  mostly 
by  people  from  the  print  side  —  and  who, 
though  they  may  attempt  to  understand 
interactive  media  and  the  needs  and  media 
habits  of  young  people,  aren’t  eft’ective  at 
moNing  their  organizations  in  a  radically 
different,  and  necessary,  direction.  That’s 
because  they’re  still  too  tied  to  the  print 
business  and  thus  are  unwilling  to  go  in 
directions  that  might  damage  it,  even  if  in 
the  long  run  placing  more  resources  and 
executive  energ>’  into  new  lines  of  digital 
business  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  print  edition 
is  the  right  way  to  go. 

Related  to  that.  I  heard  complaints  about 
online  departments  and  divisions  still  being 
in  silos.  One  of  my  respondents  put  it  well: 
“The  real  problem  is  that  the  online  staffs 
everywhere  are  viewed  as  change  agents  in 
an  organization,  and  they  can  make  great 
progress  with  online  editions.  But  they  have 
no  voice  about  how  to  change  the  print  edi¬ 
tion.  And  this  won’t  change  until  someone 
makes  the  bold  move  to  put  an  online  editor 
in  charge  of  the  entire  news  operation.” 


ni  PREnicrrv  E  s tr-vi  egie-S  From  a 
LI  Shoptalk  by  Larry  Sackett,  president 
and  CEO  of  consulting  firm  E.J.  Barry  Co.: 

U.S.  newspaper  publishers  are  leaving 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  value  on 
the  table  because  they  haven’t  equipped 


Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


JOHN  COLE,  THE  TIMES  TRIBUNE,  ; 

SCRANTON,  PA.,  OCT.  13  I 


their  newspapers  to  compete  in  the  21st 
century.  The  tools  of  business  intelligence 
and  process  management  —  smarter,  more 
scientific  methods  of  selling  and  manage¬ 
ment  —  are  used  with  great  success  in  other 
industries,  but  relatively  few  newspapers 
have  adopted  them. 

Predictive  marketing,  also  known  as 
data  mining,  is  highly  profitable  in  indus¬ 
tries  ranging  from  gambling  (Harrah’s), 
to  financial  services  (Capital  One  and  GE) 
to  consumer  packaged  goods  (P&G,  Cloro.x) 
and  online  retailers  (Amazon.  Best  Buy). 
Relatively  few  newspapers,  however,  use 
predictive  marketing  techniques  to  target 
customer  segments  most  likely  to  subscribe 
and  stay  loyal.  Even  fewer  use  predictive 
models  to  pinpoint  potential  chumers  and 
do  something  before  a  subscriber  quits. 

Competing  in  the  years  to  come,  however, 
will  require  competing  on  analytics,  using 
tools  such  as  predictive  marketing  and 
database  analysis. 

OCTOBER 

9VV  HV  COMVION  Pl-VIFOR-VIS  ONT.INE? 

From  a  Shoptalk  by  former  Knight 
Ridder  Digital  President  Tom  Mohr: 

At  the  Newspapers  Ne.xt/  API  sympo¬ 
sium  two  weeks  ago,  140  anxious  senior 


executives  from  newspaper  companies 
across  the  United  States  and  beyond  came 
looking  for  salvation.  WTiat  they  received 
instead  was  an  innovation  game  plan  from 
a  team  of  consultants  as  the  answer  to 
the  industry’s  growth  ills.  For  seven  hours, 
CEOs  and  publishers  were  peppered  with 
pointers  on  what  individual  newspapers 
must  do  to  create  an  innov  ation  culture. 

Then,  finally,  in  the  last  30  minutes 
of  the  day,  the  subject  moved  beyond 
actions  individual  newspapers  could  take 
to  actions  the  newspaper  industry  might 
take  —  especially  online. 

Thank  God  for  those  last  30  minutes. 

I  wish  it  had  been  more. 

The  moment  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Here,  at  Gannett ’s  headquarters  in 
Washington  D.C.,  was  the  industry  ’s  top 
leadership.  If  ever  there  was  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  begin  a  serious  dialogue  about 
the  need  to  win  online,  and  the  price  in 
collective  action  that  is  required  to  do  so, 
this  was  the  time  and  place.  The  good 
news  is  that  for  that  brief  half  hour  or 
so,  the  topic  of  industry-wide  online 
collaboration  was  engaged. 

I  believe  senior  leaders  have  come  to 
terms  with  a  simple  truth:  The  structure 
of  the  Web  mandates  that  a  local-only 
position  is  indefensible  online. 
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Shoptalk 

GOODBVE  HP  AND  ABC 

‘Boca  Raton  News’  is  making  bold  moves  to  stay  in  the  game 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BUCKING  TRENDS,  THE  BoCA 

Raton  (Fla.)  News  is  clearly  in  a  league  of  its 
own.  Not  only  is  the  daily  paper  delivered  by 
mail  to  its  thousands  of  home  subscribers 
instead  of  via  carriers,  but  it  hasn’t  reported 
numbers  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in  six  years,  it 
dropped  its  Associated  Press  membership  in  August,  and  it  does 
not  publish  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

So  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  newspaper  would  go 
against  the  grain  yet  again,  with  plans  to  convert  from  a  tabloid 


format  to  a  broadsheet.  “People  tell  us  they 
want  the  Boca  Neu's  the  way  it  was,”  said 
Craig  Swill,  the  owner  and  publisher  who 
bought  the  paper  from  BRN  Media  in 
March  2005.  “They  perceive  a  broadsheet 
to  have  more  journalistic  integrit\’.  It  is 
perceived  to  be  different  than  a  tabloid.” 

The  return  to  broadsheet  is 
scheduled  for  Nov.  5.  Swill  said 
the  switch  to  tabloid,  w  hich 
occurred  about  five  years  ago 
under  a  different  owner,  was 
initially  done  as  part  of  the 
News’  effort  to  win  a  major 
printing  contract.  But  the 
change  diminished  the  papers 
image  and  revenue.  “The  major 
national  sales  ads  dropped 
about  50%  w'hen  they  converted 
from  broadsheet  to  tabloid.”  added  Swill, 
former  financial  consultant  who  once  ad- 
\ised  Lee  Enterprises  and  owns  several 
non-dailies.  “That  was  also  the  time  w  hen 
the  Neu'S  had  a  significant  decline.” 

Swill  did  not  elaborate,  but  his  paper  has 
taken  a  greater  interest  in  local  news  since 
his  takeover.  “I  don't  cover  world  and  na¬ 
tional  news  ammore,”  he  said,  referring 
to  the  AP  drop  tw  o  months  ago  that  saved 
about  850,000  per  year.  His  readers,  he 
added,  are  “affluent,  well-educated  people. 


and  they  w  ant  a  paper  of  their  own.” 

Managing  Editor  John  Johnston,  w  ho 
has  been  at  the  paper  for  tw'o  years,  said 
the  local  focus  helps  dift’erentiate  the  News 
from  its  two  major  competitors.  The  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel 
of  Fort  Lauderdale.  “It  was  done  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  we  are  a  communitj’ 
news  product,”  explained  John¬ 
ston,  w'ho  has  just  four  local 
foil-time  reporters  but  uses 
many  part-time  stringers  and 
columnists.  “I  am  e.xcited  by 
the  challenge  of  communiU- 
journalism,  where  it  ends 
and  begins.” 

Swill  said  he’s  also  not 
reluctant  to  avoid  publication 
on  Saturdays  and  Wednesdays 
entirely  noting,  “We  are  not  making  money 
on  those  days.”  But  he  said  a  7-day  produc¬ 
tion  schedule  could  be  in  the  offlng. 

The  return  to  broadsheet  and  a  big  boost 
in  the  Sunday  press  run  are  just  the  latest  in 
a  string  of  changes  Swill  has  instituted  since 
taking  over  18  months  ago.  Shortly  after 
he  purchased  the  paper.  Swill  sold  off  the 
press  equipment  and  began  contracting 
out  the  daily  printing  work,  saving  about 
8300,000.  He  then  dropped  the  paper's  35 
independent  adult  carriers  in  October  2005 


and  began  distributing  through  the  mail, 
just  prior  to  gasoline  price  hikes  —  leading 
to  some  8200,000  savings,  he  claimed. 
“That  w'as  to  our  advantage,”  Swill  said 
about  not  having  to  buy  gas  anvinore, 
noting  his  carriers  had  driven  a  combined 
2,000  miles  per  day  with  deliveries.  Despite 
the  mail  delivery,  he  added,  “We  are  still  a 
morning  paper,  and  will  continue  to  be.” 

Other  cuts  have  included  a  20%  staff 
reduction  in  the  last  six  months,  which  the 
ovvTier  said  helped  bring  the  paper  up  to 
about  a  5%  profit  margin  —  which  he 
hopes  to  increase  to  16%  by  2008.  He 
added  that  the  paper  had  been  losing  nearly 
81  million  per  year  when  he  bought  it. 

The  lack  of  ABC  auditing  predates 
Swill’s  ownership,  he  said,  adding  that  he  is 
uncertain  why  former  owner  Michael  B. 
Martin  ended  the  practice.  The  last  ABC 
audit,  published  in  March  2000,  had  the 
paper  at  14,030  weekdays,  14,840  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Swill  plans  to  bring  back  ABC  audits, 
but  said,  “We  do  not  want  to  do  it  until 
our  house  is  in  order.” 

But  he  contends  that  using  the  Audit 
Bureau  is  not  a  requirement  for  success. 
“ABC  is  only  relevant  for  major  national 
advertising,”  he  said,  noting  that  overall  ad 
revenue  has  increased  by  8%  since  he  took 
over.  “A  big  part  of  it  is  that  the  Boca  Raton 
communitv’  has  a  wealthy,  highly  educated 
readership  and  advertisers  want  that.”  The 
publisher  is  even  toving  with  becoming 
a  free  paper  or  being  audited  instead  by 
the  Circulation  Verification  Council,  which 
monitors  circulation  for  most  free  papers. 

In  March,  the  New's  launched  an  elec¬ 
tronic  version  that  is  e-mailed  to  about 
10,000  readers  daily  via  a  computerized 
file.  “It  is  the  exact  newspaper  that  is  print¬ 
ed,  with  every  story  and  every  ad,”  Swill 
explained.  “We  have  found  that  ad  people 
can  better  sell  the  print  ads;  they  can’t  sell 
the  [online]  banner  ads.” 

Swill  is  the  News’  fifth  ovvaier  in  the  past 
10  years.  In  1997,  Knight  Ridder  sold  the 
paper  after  it  failed  to  attract  younger  read¬ 
ers,  handing  it  oft’ to  Communitv’  Newspa¬ 
per  Holdings  Inc,  which  sold  it  to  Martin  in 
1998.  He  transferred  it  to  BRN  Media  in 
2001,  which  sold  to  Swill.  “We  are  looking 
outside  of  the  box  in  terms  of  what  local 
papers  are  doing,”  Swill  added.  “We  are 
a  small,  privately  owned  company,  but  I 
believe  vou  can  do  a  lot  more  with  less.”  H 
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*‘Mind-stretchingy  eye- 
opening  enlightenment. 

The  best  hind  of 
enlightenment.  I  came 
with  answers  and  left 
with  questions.^ 


Templeton-Cambridge 
Journalism  Fellowships  in 
Science  &?  Religion 


Wilt  Saletan.  Slate 


*^The  seminars  brought 
together  some  of  our 
most  prominent 
thinkers  on  cosmology, 
”  biology,  physics,  and 
theology,  producing 
frank,  impassioned 
discussion  that 
explored  both  old  and 
new  territory  for  all  of 
us.  All  I  can  say  is,  it 
was  a  life  highpoint.’^ 


John  Timpano.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
2005  Tempieton-Cambridge  Feilow 


“If  there’s  one  intellectual  topic 
that’s  starting  to  blaze  red  hot, 
it  is  the  relationship  between 
science  and  religion.” 


Gregg  Easterbrook,  Los  Angeles  Times 


The  fellowship,  funded  by  the  John  Templeton  Foundation, 
enables  up  to  twelve  print,  broadcast,  or  online  journalists 
to  pursue  an  intensive  two-month  course  of  study  in  issues 
of  science  and  religion.  The  program  includes  three  weeks  of 
seminars  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  U.K.  featuring 


eminent  authorities  in  the  field.  Fellows  will  be  paid  a  stipend 


in  addition  to  travel  expenses  to  Cambridge. 


The  fellowship  seeks  to  promote  a  deeper  understanding  and 
a  more  informed  public  discussion  of  the  interface  of  science 


and  religion.  Potential  areas  of  study  include  comparison  of 
the  methods  of  science  and  religion,  neuroscience,  cosmology, 
quantum  uncertainty,  and  spirituality  and  health. 


Applicants  must  demonstrate  an  interest  in  the  field,  originality 
of  thought  displayed  in  previous  writings,  and  a  superior  record 
of  Journalistic  achievement.  The  awards  are  open  to  journalists 
with  a  minimum  of  three  years’  experience,  though  priority  will 
be  given  to  mid-career  and  senior  journalists.  The  fellowship 
program  is  looking  for  journalists  who  show  promise  of  making 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  public’s  understanding  of  the 
complex  issues  in  the  field. 


The  application  deadline  is  Friday,  December  15,  2006. 


For  more  information,  or  to  apply  for  the  fellowships,  go  to  the 
website  www.templeton-cambridge.org 
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Counter  clockwise  from  top  left:  A  view  from  aboard  the  Excellence  -  the  ship  Rose  Bard  was  working  on  when  she  had  her  accident: 
Rose,  with  the  help  of  physical  therapist  Bernice  Kegel,  navigates  over  a  speed  bump;  Rose  gives  a  kiss  to  her  son,  Aries  Nylon  Laigo. 


The  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit  is  never 
an  everyday  story. 


Carol  Smith,  Reporter 
Dan  DeLong,  Photographer 


Integrating  the  Web  added  an  exciting 
dimension  to  the  series,  which  ensured  readers 
never  missed  a  day  of  “A  Life  in  the  Balance." 
Online  visitors  viewed  the  photo  gallery,  listened 
to  audio  readings  of  the  story  and  heard  words 
from  Rose.  On  the  fourth  day,  the  series  drew 
the  highest  readership  on  seattlepi.com  -  an 
achievement  far  beyond  most  serials.  See  the 
entire  series  at  seattlepi.com/specials/rose 


Last  fall,  while  working  on  a  fish  processing  vessel 
in  the  Bering  Sea,  Rose  Bard  began  the  battle 
for  her  life.  Just  hours  after  finding  out  she  was 
pregnant.  Rose  was  cleaning  a  fish-mincing 
machine  on  the  M/V  Excellence  when  someone 
accidentally  turned  it  on.  The  machine  mangled 
her  legs  and  trapped  her  for  hours  while  she 
awaited  a  heroic  Coast  Guard  rescue  in  one  of 
the  worst  storms  of  the  season. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  told  Rose's  dramatic 
story  in  a  week-long  serialized  presentation.  The 
P-1  team  of  nationally  recognized  narrative  writer 
Carol  Smith  and  award-winning  photographer 
Dan  DeLong  showed  readers  how  one  woman 
survived  and  thrived  as  a  physically  challenged 
mother  in  Seattle.  ^ 


The  community  responded  to  the  series.  Many 
readers  wrote  in  to  thank  the  P-l  for  sharing  this 
inspiring  story  of  one  woman's  perseverance  over 
fragedy.  Bringing  readers  the  stories  that  they 
never  forget  is  one  more  way  Hearst  Newspapers 
deliver  excellence  every  day. 


